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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





POET of the truest and loftiest genius, a 

Scholar of the ripest and rarest erudition, a 
woman of the gentlest and tenderest sensibility, were 
combined in Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Her exist- 
ence was one of almost as continuous suffering as that 
which induced Alexander Pope to speak of his life 
pathetically as one long disease. Only that in her 
instance — so unlike his —suffering appeared abso- 
lutely to sweeten her whole temperament. She united 
in her intellect more intimately than almost any man 
who could be named, certainly than any other woman 
of whom we have reliable record, the profoundest learn- 
ing with the most exalted imagination. Her scholar- 
ship was full and comprehensive. She mastered with 
delightful ease, even in her girlhood, the two great 
classic languages. One of her earliest works was a 
curiously exact and flowing rhythmic version of perhaps 
the finest of the seven great tragic masterpieces of 
ZEschylus—the IpounOevs. Compared with the elder 
tongue, Latin would seem to have had but slhght 
attraction for her. It is remarkable, for example, 
that in her “‘ Feast of the Poets,” she says not a word 
of Horace. Her allusion, there, to Virgil is no doubt 
very cordially, but at the same timevery shrewdly, 
discriminative, where she speaks of his gods wearing 
less majesty than his brown bees hummed deathlessly ! 
According precedence, as the Mantuan did himself, to 
his incomparable Georgics. Lucretius she refers to 
with a sort of reverent scorn as intrinsically ‘‘ nobler 
than his mood,” as one chiefly memorable for divinely 
denying thezdivine, dropping his plummet down the 
universe, arid, finding no bottom, coming to the con- 
clusion—a con¢lusion shallow rather than profound— 
that there was No God! It was to the.grand old folios, 
however, in which, as she elsewhere sang, “‘ solemn 
flowed the rhythmic Greek” that, among all the won- 
derfully preserved treasures of Classic literature, she 


everturned with the keenest admiration. ‘It was at; the: 


feet of the electric Pindar, with the racedust. on his 
cheeks, and his slant startled eyes seeming to hear the 
chariot hurtling past the Olympian goal; or at those 
of Homer with his thunderous brows. and “ garrulous. 
god-innocence;” or of AEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, of Theocritus, and Aristophanes, that 
her homage was poured out unstintingly. Recalling 
to mind in a glow of exultation her first acquaintance 
more especially with the three great tragic writers.of 
the Athenians, she exclaimed, in her ‘* Wine of 
Cyprus,” years afterwards— 
** How the cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines; 
And the rolling anapzstic 
Curled, like vapour over shrines!” 


For Hesiod, the Ossian of antiquity, for Bion, for 
Sappho crowned with an aureole of ebon ringlets, she 
had her libations of enthusiasm—but, more than all of 
these, for Plato, ‘‘the divine one,” whose prescient 
vision seemed to catch glimpses of the coming orient 





of Christianity. Thanks, no doubt, to one of the most 
cherished of her earlier tutors in all that was best and 
purest in Greek literature, both Pagan and Christian, 
meaning Henry Stuart Boyd, the rarely-gifted blind 
author of ‘‘ Select Passages from the Greek Fathers,” 
she obtained an early and thoroughly appreciative inti- 
macy with the great Bishops of Byzantium, with the 
golden-mouthed Chrysostom, with Basil and Helio- 
dorus and Gregory of Nazianzen. Remembering all 
her life afterwards with a hardly expressible relish the 
delight with which she thus had first brought within 
her ken these glories of antique lore, she saw and 
heard still clearly to the end, in spite of the lapse of 
all the intervening years, how, as in the mornings 

when she gladly conned her lessons,— 

** Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bells’ tinkling noise, 

While a girlish voice was reading 

Somewhat low for qi’s and gt’s.” 
Afterwards came her no less full and rejoicing fami- 
liarity with Italian and French and German and 
Spanish literature, supplemented by all that was 
loftiest and noblest, rarest and choicest in our own. 
Beyond all this, however, there was drawn to her, 
grappled as with hooks of steel, clasped and riveted to 
her very heart and soul, an elder and diviner lore than 
that even of her beloved Greeks, one that brought to 
her among the serener consolations of her life abound- 
ing and inestimable stores of biblical knowledge. Her 
intimate acquaintance with Hebrew rivalled her 
familiarity with her own Zischylus. The Bible in the 
original was literally her panis quotidianus. She 
handled it as habitually and turned to it as eagerly as 
the priest to his breviary, or the village crone to her 
well-thumbed copy of the Holy Book in the verna- 
cular. Yet, through all her studious labour, through 
all her polyglott book-learning she preserved as freshly 
as ever to the last, as her one dominant gift and pre- 
eminent characteristic, that-supreme poetic faculty in 
which, to our own thinking, in relation to her sex she 
stands simply and absolutely unrivalled. Sappho’s 
fame, as everybody knows too well, the world accepts 
purely upon credence. Out of her nine books of lyrics, 
as. many books as there were muses, the whole of 
which are believed to have been extant as recently as 
in the days of Augustus, there have survived to us, 
unhappily, buta couple of merely tantalizing fragments. 
The perishing away thus of her effusions one cannot 
but regard as the penalty paid by her in expiation of 
her profligate existence—a penalty enforced, no doubt, 
through the inexorable decision of the monastic orders 
to whose untiring zeal.for letters the modern world, as 
it well knows, is wholly and solely indebted for the 
preservation of everything it possesses in the shape of 
pagan no less than of biblical and of early Christian 
literature. ‘What Sappho’s poetical works appear to 
have been, Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, at any rate 
in our appreciation of them, actually are—peerless, 
that is, among all the poems that have ever been con 
tributed by her sex to the world’s literature. There are 
discernible in them, no doubt, occasional faults and 
flaws, such, for example, as those of rhyme which 10 
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some instances are as flagrant in their discordance as 
they are entirely indefensible. And, if only in remem- 
brance of these, one cannot therefore assert that her 
works constitute in their aggregate “‘one entire and 
erfect chrysolite.” Speaking thus, we are but saying 
in other words that they are thoroughly human through- 
out. Happily in her, as in the noblest of her brethren 
of the craft, we look in vain to find— 


“ That faultless monster whom the world ne’er saw.” 


The jewels that fell from her lips, or rather from the 
transmutation of the ink-drops at her pen-point, were 
often flawed, but they were always of the purest water, 
and occasionally of surpassing splendour. She had the 
highest gift of all for a poet, what Wordsworth has 
grandly expressed as ‘‘the vision and the faculty 
divine.” Is attestation of this required? It may be 
turned to upon the instant in one of her earlier poems, 
in which it may be said that at the gates of Paradise she 
caught up the thread of Milton’s narrative, and tracked 
her way with it in pursuit of Adam and Eve across the 
outer wilderness. There it is, in that “ Drama of 
Exile” that her poet’s eye— 

“_— in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Glances from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth "— 


revealing in one part first of all, mystically shadowed 
forth through a sort of nebular haze in the heavens, the 
symbolic forms of the mysterious Signs of the Zodiac, 
the Lion— 
with a roar 
Set soundless in his vibratory jaws 
And a strange horror stirring in his mane!” 





the Crab putting coldly forth its shadow-claws,— 


* Like a slow blot that spreads—till all the ground 
Crawled over by it, seems to crawl itself!” 


the very Fish, duskly floating,— 


“ Using the calm for waters while their fins 
Throb out slow rhythms along te shallow air!” 


Afterwards, when the sound of the myriad voices that 
are coming in all time have grown audible to our first 
parents, the choral voices of Infants, of Youths, of Poets, 
and of Philosophers, there is revealed to Adam and 
Eve in the midst of the zodiacal light in the heavens, 
which pales before the heavenly vision, the appari- 
tion of Christ Who, as the dialogue of the Drama is 
pursued, becomes gradually transfigured. Than this, 
surely, no more daring flight of the imagination is 
well conceivable. And it is a flight that, in the 
thythmic beat of her pinions, Mrs. Browning’s muse 
nobly sustains throughout, from the opening scene 
when, in the cloud that bars the Gate of Paradise, there 
seem to lie— 
“A hundred thunders in it, dark and dread; 
The unmolten lightnings vein it motionless; 


And outward from its depth the self-moved sword 
Swings slow its awful gnomon of red fire.” 


From that to the very last, when at the close of the 
choral chaunt in augury of the Redemption “ there is 
4 sound through the silence as of the falling tears of an 
angel” the daring flight of the poet’s fancy in this 





— — — a —— 


“Drama of Exile” never for an instant slackens. 
Capable as she was, however, of thus soaring into the 
empyrean, she disdained not the lowliest or the 
homeliest themes, her sympathetic nature being in 
those very instances perhaps the most tenderly mani- 
fested. Such, for example, was her “Cry of the 
Human,” or, again, better still, her “Cry of the 
Children.” There, her song rose so piercingly that it 
woke a responsive vibration in her hearer’s heart- 
strings. The Horatian axiom si vis me flere she acted 
upon at these times by an irresistible impulse. Feel- 
ing herself intensely, she made others feel in like 
manner. In hers, as in Rubini’s singing, there were 
distinguishable les larmes dans la voix, that liquid 
resonance which is so perfectly irresistible. If she 
could discourse at times “with most miraculous 
organ,” passing at pleasure from the treble to the 
diapason, there was one stop that always thrilled to 
our hearts the most persuasively, and that was the 
vox humana. We listen to the echo of it still delightedly 
“while,” in the noble line of the boy Chatterton, “‘ the 
soul trembles to the trembling key.” It is curious to 
note, however, even when she thought and felt the 
most intensely how intimately interwoven or inter- 
penetrated were her poetic sympathies and her scholar- 
ship. What might have seemed merely pedantic 
affectations on the part of, another came simply as in 
answer to a sort of second nature from herself. Thus 
it was the most natural thing in the world for her, 
when, referring to the choral anthems raised to God in 
the cathedrals to introduce incidentally a holy Hebrew 
word in the chime of her verses by way of more 
solemn emphasis, in the manner following— 


““Whereat God’s blessing—I BARAK (773°) 
Breathes back this music—folds it back 
About the earth in vapoury rack.” 


Thus, again, quite as naturally and as unaffectedly, she 
introduced the half articulate Attic lamentation while 
musing over the floral device called by her ‘‘ Hector in 
the Garden,” when she exclaimed— 
“es I sometimes started 

At a motion or a sound 

Did his mouth speak—naming Troy, 

With an érorerora? 

Did the pulse of the strong-hearted 

Make the daisies tremble round ? ” 





If she had the scholastic learning of a Benedictine and 
the poetic fire of one whose singing robes swathed her 
majestically when she essayed, not all in vain, to 
traverse the ground already trodden by the feet of 
Milton, or when she shrank not another while from 
interpreting in sonorous tones the thunderous verse of 
the great tragic poet who fought both at Salamis and 
Marathon, she was none the less truly or the less 
intensely in her home relations, the gentle illustrator 
of all that is sweetest and tenderest in womanhood. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born in London in 
the March of 1809, and was the daughter of an English 
country gentleman in affluent circumstances. Her 
celebrity as an author was first of all acquired under 





her maiden name of Barrett, which was, happily, still 
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retained after her marriage by reason of her previously 
having it in duplicate, the family surname being ac- 
corded to her as a second Christian name upon the 
occasion of her baptism. Her father, Mr. Barrett, 
shortly after leaving Cambridge had purchased an 
estate, upon which he settled down in Hertfordshire. 
But it was at his residence in the metropolis that his 
famous daughter came into the world, thereby adding 
another name to the long list of English poets who 
were Londoners. As an artist(in words) it is especially 
noticeable in regard to Elizabeth Barrett, that she 
became one simply -from the promptings of her own 
inborn aspirations. If she did not absolutely “lisp in 
numbers,” she began at ten years of age, both in prose 
and verse, to practise her tyro-hand in literary com- 
position. At fifteen her proficiency as a writer was 
familiarly known not only in her home circle, but 
among her acquaintance. Her public and her critic 
at these times, as she..afterwards charmingly said in 
the dedication of the first-collected edition of her poems, 
was the one to whom she then, in 1844, inscribed them 
—her father. Her recollections of that epoch (for her) 
of embryo authorship when, as a child, she would write 
verses and timorously submit them to his perusal, she 
refers to in that loving dedication as implying so much 
that was saddest and sweetest for them both, that it 
was impossible to talk of them to each other without 
their voices faltering. She calls him to witness, never- 
theless, that unless the art of poetry, even in those 
halcyon days of her childhood, had been dealt 
with by her with some earnestness, it must long 
since have fallen from her hands through sheer 
exhaustion. Sharing with her, she says, in things 
bitter and sweet, softening and enhancing them 
every day, her father, she asks then to accept the 
volumes she inscribes to him as ‘‘ the exponents of a 
few years of an existence which ‘has been sustained and 
comforted by him as well as given: Parting with her 
writings, such, as they then were, she acknowledges, 
in so many words, that by means of this dedication 
she endeavours to conjure his beloved image between 
herself and the public so as to be sure of one smile— 
“and to satisfy my heart,” she adds, ‘‘ while I sanctify 
my ambition by associating with the great pursuit of 
my life its tenderest and holiest affection.” Let it be 
remembered that she wrote then still as an unmarried 
daughter. Tenderer relations, even, than the one she 
thus gratefully cherished were coming to her full soon, 
as it happened, as the crowning consolation of her life. 
And it was a life, in truth, that sorely needed the solace 
it happily received, even at its darkest in unmeasured 
and loving abundance. The delicate health which 
accompanied the rare and priceless gifts of genius that 
were hers, as events had fallen out had, at an early 
date in the life of the young poet, been shattered by 
a great domestic calamity, almost beyond the reach of 
reparation. Physically, in her conformation she had 
from her girlhood upwards an aspect of exceeding 
fragility. Her large and lustrous eyes, together with 
the flowing tendrils of her hair, worn, as the fashion 
was then, in careless ringlets that half concealed her 
countenance, caught the attention of everyone first of 





all on seeing her, and constituted to the last the salient 
points in her general appearance. But in the sensitive 
features and in the contour of the whole delicate frame 
there were indications of what was underlying all that 
radiant intellect and exquisite sensibility, a life of pro- 
longed and almost uninterrupted suffering. It was in 
1838 that there came to her, through the effects of a 
lamentable accident, the terrible shock by which her 
naturally frail powers were for a while completely 
prostrated. In consequence of her having broken a 
blood vessel on the lungs she had, in obedience to the 
advice of her physicians, been removed to the genial 
climate of Torquay. There, after tender nursing, 
she was just beginning slowly to regain some- 
thing of her lost strength, such as it had been before 
the threatening of consumption, when she was suddenly 
overwhelmed with anguish by witnessing the death of 
her eldest brother, to whom she was tenderly attached, 
through the casual upsetting of a boat one beautiful 
sunshiny afternoon. The shock of this catastrophe so 
affected her, in the delicate condition to which she had 
been reduced by her previous indisposition, that her life 
was for along while despaired of. Thenceforth indeed, 
when the imminent risk of her death had been evaded, 
she became, what she continued to be for years, a 
confirmed invalid. Even when it had become at last 
possible for her to be removed homewards to London, 
the journey from Torquay was only accomplished at 
the rate of twenty miles a day, the sufferer travelling 
all the way in a recumbent position on the cushions of 
an invalid carriage. When at length she had been 
brought once more under her father’s roof-beams in 
London, the existence she was doomed to endure then 
for years, at 50, Wimpole Street, was life in one large 
and commodious room the windows of which were 
carefully darkened. There she found her world-in-little 
between four walls, deriving her solace from her home 
affections and her friendships, from her profound study 
anew of all the treasures of classic literature, and from 
the indulgence of those day dreams of her own which 
gladdened her heart most of all with the luxury of 
composition. Even when she was of the age of a 
school-girl she had obtained a ready mastery of the 
rudiments of both the Greek and Latin languages. 
Not only that, but she had soon afterwards familiarised 
herself with many of the great classic masterpieces, 
alike in poetry, in history, and in philosophy. Tethered 
by her cruel physical prostration, she now went through 
them again systematically, extending the range not 
only of her readings, but of her aptitude as a philolo- 
gist. Then it was that, by cultivating her naturally 
great powers as a linguist, she enabled herself with 
increasing ease to make daring raids into this or that 
rich foreign literature. Meanwhile she was herself 
adding notably to her own. At seventeen her (literally) 
maiden work had been published. This was entitled, 
‘“‘An Essay on Mind, and other Poems,” 1826, being 
the date of its appearance. At twenty-four she pro- 
duced, in 1833, her metrical version of the ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Bound ” of A2schylus, followed by a few additional 
original poems of a miscellaneous character. After- 
wards she herself spoke of her translation of [pounfevs 
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as “an early failure,” evidencing her dissatisfaction 
with it yet more markedly by translating it entirely 
anew—this later version being the one since then 
included in every later collected edition of her writings. 
There it is that she recounts to us, as the unfaltering 
interpreter of Aischylus, the direful penalty that befel 
“Prometheus, which means Providence,” for having 
stolen from heaven the fire whose bubble tipped the 
purloining ferule. There she revealed him to us hung 
aloft by infrangible chains upon the rocks of Caucasus, 
enduring — 
“Deep rhythms of anguish ‘neath Jove’s harping hand!” 





Enumerating the gifts vouchsafed to man by Prome- 
theus, she made him name, thus— 
“* Number, the inducer of philosophies, 
The synthesis of Letters, and beside 


The artificer of all things, Memory, 
The sweet Muse-mother.” 


One sorrowful thought of the grand old tragic poet, she 
compressed within the compass of a single line, 
namely, where A2schylus speaks pityingly of mortals, 
as,— 
“ These dying livers—living one day long!” 
This volume which, as it was originally issued from 
the press by Valpy, extended to no more than 163 
pages, took its terse motto from Mimnermus. It was 
succeeded, five years afterwards, by a somewhat larger 
work (pp. 360), not only of considerably greater promise, 
but of some notable fulfilment. Saunders and Otley 
were the publishers, the title of the new book being 
“The Seraphim,” followed by several minor poems, 
some of them of striking originality. The ‘‘ Romaunt 
of Margret” and “‘ Isobel’s Child,” both of which were 
included in the collection, had already appeared anony- 
mously in the New Monthly Magazine. The “‘ Romance 
of the Ganges,” again, had been first issued with the 
lableaux of Finden as a fitting accompaniment to the 
illustrations. Several miscellaneous fragments of verse, 
moreover, had appeared first of all in the columns of the 
Atheneum. The idea of the principal was sufficiently 
daring, “‘ The Seraphim,”, Ador and Zerah recounting 
the spectacle they are witnessing as they hover over 
Jerusalem at the time of.the Crucifixion. “Here, as one 
tagmentary passage from it, is Zerah’s incidental limn- 
ing of the Penitent Thief,— 
** Death upon his face 

Is rather shine than shade, 

A tender shade by looks beloved made. 

He seemeth dying in a quiet place, 

And,less by iron wounds in hands and feet 

Than heart-broke by new joy too sudden and sweet.” 


Atwelvemonth afterwards “‘ The Romaunt of-the Page” 
Was produced, a not unworthy companion picture, in 
the form of a love-ballad, to Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ Edwin and 
gelina,” only one having a most sorrowful instead 
joyous conclusion. Hence the refrain that haunts 
memory at its close is mournfully, by repetition on 
petition, Ingemisco, Ingemisco! In 1840 appeared 
m the press the splendid poem (like the tear from 
‘nnyson’s passion-flower) to which we have already 
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so ambitious in its character and so sublime as a mere 
flight of the imagination. It demonstrated quite con- 
clusively that the poetic powers of the author were 
those of an original genius of very singular and excep- 
tional capacity. “The Drama of Exile” placed the 
writer at once upon the level of the great classics in 
our literature. It was no mere versifier who could 
sing thus through the lips of Gabriel that, in the 
universe, Glory and Life— 
‘** Fulfil their own depletions ; and if God 
Sighed you from Him, His next breath drew in 


A compensative splendour up the skies, 
Flushing the starry arteries?” 


Or who another while through the mouth of the same 


archangel could address this august apostrophe to 
Lucifer— 


“I charge thee by the choral] song we sang, 
When up against the white shore of our feet, 
The depths of the creation swelled and brake,— 
And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
Of all that coil, roared outward into space 
On thunder-edges,—leave the earth to God!” 





Even the Fallen Spirit himself in a kindred strain to 
that, later on, refers awe-stricken to the Creant Word 
when He— 
‘“‘ Swept out into the universe,—djvine 
With thunderous movements, earnest looks of gods, 
And silver solemn clash of cymbal wings.” 


Four years after the publication of ‘‘The Drama of 
Exile” the first collected edition of Elizabeth Barrett's 
poems made their appearance, in 1844, in two volumes. 
Another was called for in 1850, a,third edition in 1853, 
and a fourth, in three volumes, in 1856. It was towards 
the close of the second year after the poems had thus 
made their original appearance collectively, namely, on 
Saturday, the 9th September, 1846, that, for the first 
time in the history of literature, two true poets 
were at Marylebone church united in marriage— 
Elizabeth Barrett, who had by that time emerged 
somewhat from her forced seclusion, then giving her 
hand to Robert Browning. At the date of their nuptials 
the bride could not refrain from drawing exultantly 
a line of demarcation between her past and her future. 
How clearly and eagerly it was traced by her firm and 
delicate hand let this beautiful sonnet of hers attest— 
“‘ My future will not copy fair my past. 

I wrote that once; and, thinking at my side 

My ministering life-angel justified 

The word by his appealing look upcast 

To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 

And saw instead there, thee; not unallied 

To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 

By natural ills, received the comfort fast, 

While budding at thy sight, my pilgrim staff 

Gave out green leaf with morning dews impearled. 

—I seek no copy now of life's first half! 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 

And write me new my future’s epitaph, 

New angel mine, unhoped for in the world.” 


After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Browning took 
up their abode first of all in Pisa, but eventually settled 
down in their chosen place of residence at Florence. 





€ more than. one allusion, as a production at once 


There they continued to live, with occasional visits to 
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England, until the later, brighter, happier phase of 
her existence was completed. One of her own 
most cherished mementos of that new lapse of life 
in Tuscany was the dedication to her by her poet-hus- 
band of his work entitled, ‘““Men and Women,” 
throughout which there were discernible occult, yet 
for all that by many of his readers readily traceable, 
indications of her happy influence on himself and his 
writings. As for her own, they unquestionably were no 
less clearly influenced in like manner. Between minds 
so widely contrasted, and yet so thoroughly congenial, 
there could not fail to be, now consciously, now uncon- 
sciously, ebbs and flows of subtle reciprocation. ‘‘ Casa 
Guidi Windows,” which appeared in 1851, was the 
first new work produced by Mrs. Browning since she 
had acquired the right to put that name upon her title- 
age. It was curiously enough the realisation literally 
of what she had written eleven years prior to this, in 
reference to the Disinterment at St. Helena— 


‘“* Napoleon |—the recovered name 
Shakes the old casements of the world! and we 
Look out upon the passing pageantry.” 


From her home at Florence, gazing down from Casa 
Guidi Windows, she watched, with a glowing heart, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, the apparition 
of Napoleon III. as the champion of Italy against 
Austria and the leader to that end of the army of 
liberation. The poem, which extended to no more 
than 140 pages, was divided into two parts, the first of 
these having been written nearly three years previously, 
the second (from p. 84) resuming her comment on 
events as they were in the then actual situation. Sub- 
sequently, in 1860, Mrs. Browning again evidenced her 
enthusiasm in regard to some of the more cherished of 
the political hopes that had been kindled in her breast 
by the French Emperor, through a volume which 
appeared at that time simultaneously in New York and 
London, the book being entitled on the other side of 
the Atlantic “Napoleon III. and Italy,” and on this 
side ‘‘Poems before Congress.” Three years after- 
wards there were reprinted, posthumously, in 1863, 
from the pages of the Atheneum, in which the two 
papers now referred to had originally appeared as far 
back as in 1842, Mrs. Browning’s critical disquisitions 
on “‘The Greek Christian Poets and the English 
Poets.” Posthumously also there were given to the 
world a twelvemonth previously, in 1862, a volume 
simply entitled, ‘‘ Last Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.” Her greatest poem, not only in length, 
but in sustained excellence, had appeared some five 
years prior to the date when the poem of her own life 
closed. ‘‘Aurora Leigh,” as her readers well know, 
was the title of that masterpiece. It was inscribed to 
her “ dearest cousin and friend,” John Kenyon, and was 
spoken of by the author in her dedication as “the 
most mature of her works and the one into which her 
highest convictions upon life and art have entered,” 
The volume (pp. 403), which was published by Chap- 
man and Hall, in 1856 (the dedicatory page was dated 
by the writer from Mr. Kenyon’s house, 39, Devon- 
shire-place, on the 17th October in that year) is 





divided into Nine Books (like the lost Lyrics of Sappho) 
as if in honour of the daughters of Mnemosyne. The 
tale that is told in it has all the fascination of a novel, 
The pathos underlying it at the close has relation to 
the blindness of Romney, the hero of the romantic 
narrative. It ends tearfully and exquisitely as, in the 
contemplation of a gorgeous sunset, Aurora wakens to 
the sense that her blind beloved opens his spirit eyes 
upon the glories of the New Jerusalem— 
“ He stood a moment with erected brows 

In silence, as a creature might, who gazed: 

Stood calm and fed his blind majestic eyes 

Upon the thought of perfect noon. And when 

I saw his soul saw,—‘ Jasper first,’ I said, 

And second sapphire ; third chalcedony ; 

The rest in order, . . . last an amethyst.” 


In her adopted country, at her beloved home in 
Florence, not at sun down but at sunrise, or about an 
hour after daybreak on the morning of Saturday, the 
29th June, 1861, the same vision came, it is the con- 
solation of those who loved her to believe, to the 
poet herself. Her reputation by that time had 
long been assured within her own knowledge. Her 
writings have assumed their place among the classics 
of our literature. The most remarkable of all her 
poems is hardly likely, as we conceive, ever to become 
the most popular among them—an honour reserved 
for many of the more exquisite of the minor pieces 
here almost immediately to be particularized. Nor 
can this be very much wondered at under the cir- 
cumstances. For ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” which is written 
throughout in blank verse, exceeds in length it has 
been calculated the twelve books of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” It isnot alone the writings of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, however, that assure to her, her eminent 
and enviable reputation. That is traceable also, there 
can be little doubt of it, directly and in a very great 
measure, indeed, to the vivid sense her readers have 
obtained of her rare and diversified powers altogether 
apart from her own writings, but more especially to 
their earnest and thorough appreciation of the many 
noble traits in her beautiful character. She combined 
extraordinary subtilty of intellect with the possession 
and retention of a mass of singularly accurate learning. 
It was neither her intelligence nor her accomplish- 
ments, however, that chiefly mastered her friends’ 
admiration. What secured that far more readily was 
the recognition of the fact that in spite of all her 
shining and varied capacities she was without any 
pretension whatever. She had the gentlest manners, 
and was remarkable for her womanly grace and ten- 
derness, In lieu of mere health and beauty she hada 
charm that was eminently winning and that was an 
integral part of her individuality. She was the 
staunchest of partizans and the most faithful vindicator 
of all the sacred rights of friendship. If she showed 
herself sometimes credulous as a theorist, and ha 
often a leaning to optimism as a politician, she Was 
resolute in the maintenance of her more deeply cherished 
opinions, and was at all times perfectly fearless ™ 
speculation. The development of her powers at the 
outset was tenderly fostered by her three earliest 
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appreciators, her father, her kinsman John Kenyon, and 
her revered friend Henry Boyd, the blind Hellenist. 
Her education, under their guidance, was carefully 
tended throughout; and the care lavished upon it 
certainly had its great reward. Already in her teens 
she began to contribute to one or another of the leading 
periodicals. The last collection of her poems already 
referred to as having been issued from the press in 
1862, posthumously, contained, among other evidences 
of her scholarship, translations or paraphrases from the 
most widely contrasted of the ancient and modern 
masters of poetry, chiefly, as might have been expected, 
from the former, from Theocritus and Apuleius, from 
Homer and Euripides, from Heine and Anacreon. 
Hardly a single volume can be found anywhere upon 
her book-shelves but what is thickly sown all through 
with interlinear notes in her exquisitely clear and 
minute handwriting—with lengthier annotations scat- 
tered here and there upon the margins. We take down 
a quarto Bible In the original Hebrew, and, opening it 
at the end which is the beginning, we turn the leaves— 
it is plentifully sprinkled with her running commen- 
taries. Replacing it on the shelf, we select haphazard 
alittle duodecimo. It isa copy of Anacreon—gn the 
half pages of fly-leaves of which we find now an ode, 
now a fragment of an ode metrically translated by her 
into English, the MS. (not unlike Charlotte Bronté’s 
on a superficial glance) being a dainty and almost 
microscopic specimen of caligraphy. Two Greek 
Testaments bearing written evidence, each of them, of 
her frequent indulgence in their perusal we have 
examined among her books with peculiar interest. The 
larger of these two copies proved on more careful 
scrutiny to be profusely adorned with marginal obser- 
vations and references penned by-her, half in English, 
half in Greek, both Greek and English seemingly 
being written with a crowquill. The other, a smaller 
sized copy in four beautiful little volumes, proved, on 
looking into it, to be a doubly interesting memorial of 
two very different students of biblical knowledge—hav- 
ing passed: into the possession of Mrs. Browning after 
having been originally the favourite copy habitually 
conned by Bishop Berkeley. In attestation of this, there 
upon this precious imprint of H KAINH 4IA@HKH are 
the curiously contrasted autographs of George Berkeley 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, or, 2s the latter always 
of late years loved to write as the superscription in all 
her books, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In 
one department of letters, in connection with which her 
hame has never yet appeared upon any title-page, her 
powers were almost as remarkably evinced as in that 
highest department of all in which her fame has been 
enduringly established. As brilliant as she was in 
poetry, she was delightful in familiar correspondence. 
Her letters, there cannot be any doubt of this, if 
brought together and arranged chronologically, would 
Make a truly admirable collection, and would constitute 
avery fair substitute for an autobiography. One of these 
days, at any rate, it is to be earnestly hoped a selection 
tom her correspondence may be allowed to make its 
appearance. It has been remarked of her, and hardly 
can it be said extravagantly, that no woman ever wrote 


.* 





anything approaching to her works in versatility of 
knowledge and strength of imagination. In proportion 
to the height of the eminence which she herself had 
attained was her cordial appreciation of her contempo- 
raries. Abundant evidence of this is afforded inci- 
dentally in her poetical works, where her reader finds 
with delight the most genial tributes proffered, among 
others, to Felicia Hemans, to Letitia Landon, and to 
Mrs. Browning’s cherished friend and intimate, Mary 
Russell Mitford, the prose-poet, who has delineated 
so charmingly all the nooks and corners, the fauna and 
flora, but most happily of all the motley human life and 
character peopling the lanes and cottages of ‘‘ Our 
Village.” Not less for the brothers than for the sisters 
of the craft of authorship immediately around her she 
had an eye of earnest and instant appreciation. Words- 
worth’s ‘“‘solemn-thoughted idyll,” and Tennyson's 
“‘enchanted reverie” she took to her heart with the 
same instant perception of their respective excellence 
which prompted her to linger with such gusto over one 
of those luscious pomegranates of Browning, which, as 
she exclaims,— 
“Tf cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured 
Of a veined humanity.” 


Her poetic tastes were sufficiently eclectic, That they 
were so her gorgeous “‘ Vision of the Poets,” already 
referred to, of itself clearly enough indicates. Apart 
from what she says there of old Geoffrey Chaucer for 
example, in reference to what she calls his,— 
" infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine,” 





her love for his antique verse prompted her readily to 
participate with Richard Horne, Robert Bell, and 
others, in the endeavour made in 1841 to modernise 
some of the tales told by him in our English Decameron 
—the Canterbury Pilgrimage. Her version in this 
way of ‘“‘ Queen Annelida and False Arcite,” which may 
be found in the volume here alluded to (pp. 235-237), 
forms certainly not the least interesting portion of a 
curious and now almost forgotten collection. Neigh- 
boured as she was in her earlier days by L. E. L., she 
takes her place as a female poet unrivalled among the 
foremost singers of her generation. It was the perfecting 
incident of her life when she became the wife of Robert 
Browning. In his dainty way Leigh Hunt—always 
fond of these illystrative comparisons—spoke of her 
once as the sister of Alfred Tennyson. Another eulo- 
gist claimed for her the rank of Shakespeare’s daughter. 
Phrases like these serve to indicate at any rate very 
plainly the estimation in which she is held among the 
lovers of our poetic literature. We speak in no way 
invidiously in regard to others, when we pronounce 
her, unhesitatingly, the greatest poet amongst English 
women. Indiscretion, at the same time we cannot 
but think, has occasionally been manifested by her more 
indiscriminating panegyrists. One of these, perhaps 
the most flagrantly conspicuous of them all, was cer- 
tainly, to our thinking, the American editor of her 
poem of “ The Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus,” a poem 
which, in 1868, was reprinted separately, under the 
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title of ‘‘The New Mary,” at New York, with com- 
ments and notes by A. A., the whole being edited by 
W. A. Muhlenberg. According to this high-falutin 
eulogist, what was simply graceful and tender was 
exalted into something little less than a revelation. As 
if he were bidding in an auction-mart, “‘ For a Madonna, 
give us,” he exclaims, ‘‘ Mrs. Browning’s before a 
Raphael’s or a Corregio’s.” Evidently, we should say, 
W. A. Muhlenberg has never in his life stood in rapt 
admiration, as we ourselves certainly are most grateful 
in the mere remembrance of having done, now, at the 
Florentine Gallery, infront of the ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia,” 
now still more memorably in the Dresden Gallery in 
front of the simply peerless “‘ Madonna di San Sisto.” 
Mrs. Browning herself would have been the first to 
resent such egregious adulation of her muse, under- 
lined or emphasised by so ludicrous a depreciation of 
the beloved and incomparable Raphael. There needs 
no displacement of another to raise any artist’s effigy 
to his or her allotted pedestal in the world’s Walhalla. 
Enduringly and reverently has Mrs. Browning herself 
placed upon that of one of her finest sonnets the ideal- 
ised form in Parian marble of the Greek Slave sculptured 
by Hiram Power! That in which she bids the 
beauteous shape “ strike and shame the strong,” mean- 
ing the enslavers— 


“ By thunders of white silence overthrown!” 
In another sonnet, too, how exquisitely she lifts up a 
poean in praise of Tears! The one beginning— 


“ Thank God, bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for. That is well— 
That is light grieving !” 
As Keats would have it, after that, like the true sonnet 
jt is, we see it thereupon— 





rising loudly 

Up to its climax, and then dying proudly,” 
with its last tender utterance about the tears that 
run— 


** Soon, in long rivers, down the lifted face, 
And leave the vision clear for stars and sun.” 


There are minor poems among the writings of Mrs. 
Browning that, far beyond her principal masterpiece, 
according to our view, by reason of their almost per- 
fect beauty, seem always to crown her as with a 
diamond aigrette, **Cowper’s Grave” is one of 
those in which she depicts the poet’s waking “from 
the dream his life’s long fever gave him” to the 
recognition of ‘‘the deep pathetic eyes” of his 


Redeemer— 
“Thus? oh, not thus! no type of earth could image that 

awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs round him 

breaking, 


Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body parted 
But felt those eyes alone, and knew My Saviour, not deserted ! ” 


‘Caterina to Camoéns” is another of these pearls of 
price strewn upon the world’s path by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning! The fabled song of the dying swan, surely, 
heard at last for once! The sweetest, tenderest, dole- 





ful ditty of love strong in death, coming to us wafted 
upon what poor Edgar Poe sings of as “ rosema 
odours!” It has reference—as who does not remember? 
—to that lovely poem of Camoéns in which he recorded 
the sweetness of the eyes of Caterina, reference to it 
from her death-bed during his absence abroad! Every 
cadence dies out in tears— 
“Will youcome? When I'm departed 
Where all sweetnesses are hid— 
When thy voice, my tender-hearted, 
Will not lift up either lid. 
Cry, O lover, 
Leve is over ! 
Cry beneath the cypress green— 
* Sweetest eyes were ever seen.’” 


And so throughout, in a series of the tenderest modv- 
lations, with a dulcet pathos that is simply irresistible! 
Another of these almost perfect poems is the noble 
chaunt in honour of the great Napoleon. It is entitled 
“Crowned and Buried,” having reference to the dis- 
interment of the hero’s remains at St. Helena and 
their being brought back to be entombed in the land 
of his glory, at that post from which with the leverage 
of his sword he moved the world. It opens with a 
series of apostrophes to the grand and thoroughly 
Greek name of Napoleon! Stanza after stanza having 
the resonance of the roll of drums, of the blare of 
trumpets, and of the boom of artillery. She speaks of it 
as having “skied us overhead” in an atmosphere 
“whose lightning was the sword ”— 


** Scathing the cedars of the world,—drawn down 
In burnings by the metal of a crown.” 


Depicting the spread of his stupendous empire all over 
Europe, she says quite truly that France, through that 
raised NAME, assumed the purple of the world. At the 
mention of his overwhelming downfall her voice 
augustly rises in reproach against her own country, 
where she says that after Waterloo— 
“*A deep gloom centred in the deep repose— 

The nations stood up mute to count their dead— 

And he who owned the Name which vibrated 

Through silence,—trusting to his noblest foes, 

When earth was all too grey for chivalry— 

Died of their mercies, mid’ the desert sea.” 


Recognising the passionate affection evidenced towards 
him a whole generation after his death, she argues 
finely, since he had— 


“The genius to be loved, why let him have 
The justice-to-be honoured in his grave!” 


Exclaiming at the close— 


‘I think this nation’s tears, poured thus together, 
Nobler than shouts: I think this funeral 
Grander than crownings, though a Pope bless all: 
I think this grave stronger than thrones.” 


As truly as the finest of all the odes of Manzoni, a 
the world-famous stanzas in “Childe Harold,” the 
poem we are here referring to, is one worthy of that 
last of Plutarch’s men—Napoleon. It is fittingly, 
however, not with a martial and historic strain like 
that,—that the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
in their collected aggregate, are brought to a com 
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clusion,—rather than that, true and gentle-hearted 
woman as she was through all the splendour of her 
enius, her song closes with the haunting melody 
warbled in death to Camoéns by the trembling lips 
of his sweet-eyed Caterina. 








THE NEW SCHEME OF LEGAL 
EDUCATION. 


VERY one admits that ample materials exist in 
our Inns of Court to satisfy the requirements 
which an active and enquiring age is making for the 
professional education of lawyers, and the legal educa- 
tion of those laymen to whom a certain amount of legal 
knowledge is necessary. The inertness of the ruling 
authorities of these institutions has justly aroused 
against them an opposition which threatens at times 
to become violent. The belief in this inertness is 
ecoming so fixed, that credit is grudgingly given to 
any change which the Inns of Court propos= to estab- 
lish, and the cry which appears most pleasing to many 
is, “Away with them, and put something better in their 
place.” 

Undoubtedly the Inns of Court will have only them- 
selves to thank if the power of controlling and guiding 
legal education is snatched from them by the powerful 
arm of Parliament, and conferred upon some newly- 
created institution rejoicing in the not altogether in- 
telligible title of a legal university. They will have 
themselves to thank, because, advancing somewhat, 
indeed, with the opinions of the age, they have been 
creeping while the age has been striding. They will 
receive little pity, because each advance appears to 
have been made under the effects of the lash of public 
censure, and they have followed instead of having led 
pibiic desire. It is now many years ago since the 
subject of legal education became first a topic for 
puolic discussion. It is twenty years since a learned 
jurist, in a well-known essay on the subject, congratu- 
lated himself and those who thought with him on the 
improved position held, in the opinion of legal minds, 
by Roman law in its struggle to preserve acknowledg- 
ment of itself as a proper basis for legal study, and 
now, in the most recent manifesto on the subject, a 
knowledge of the Roman civil law is made a sine qua 
non for admission to the Bar. The old method of 
eating away a path into the Bar has been supplemented 
from time to. time, first by public lectures, next by 
Private classes, then by a voluntary examination, 
afterwards by a compulsory examination, and now the 
Council of Legal Education have issued a scheme 
which it is hoped will shut all mouths of complaint, 
restore confidence in the ruling bodies of the Inns of 
Court and stop the projected/legal university, bantling 
though it be of a Lord Chancellor combining all virtue 
with all talent. 

Let us briefly consider the new scheme. By it ten 
Subjects are named in which instruction is to be given. 
These ten subjects are to be entrusted to the handling 
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of four professors. One is to be entrusted with general 
jurisprudence, international law, public and _ private, 
the Roman civil law, and constitutional law and legal 
history; to another is given the common and criminal 
law, with the law of evidence ; to a third, equity; and 
to the fourth the law of real and personal property. 
Now, we think, with regard to this part of the scheme, 
Sir George Bowyer, in a recent letter to the Times, has 
hit a very serious blot when he condemns the project 
which expects from one professor a knowledge com- 
petent to impart the best instruction to students on the 
first four subjects we have named. It ought to be the 
object of the Council to obtain as professors the very 
best men who are willing to devote themselves to the 


work. Possibly the Council have in their eye the 
man who, hidden from the general gaze, is so 


wonderfully endowed as to be able to turn familiarly 
from any one of these subjects to the other, and to 
expose himself on either subject to the questionings 
of an intelligent class of pupils. A_ professor, or 
tutor, or lecturer, or whatever name he may go 
by, whose duty it is to teach others, ought to 
be thoroughly master of the subject he professes to 
teach. Now, the Council may, as we have said, have 
in view a qualified professor to put in as the first 
occupant of the chair devoted to these four important 
subjects ; but, even if that be so, can the Council expect 
that they, or their successors, will be able to find a 
succession of Admirable Crichtons suited for such a 
task as this? Inevitably one day the change will 
have to be made, and three professors will occupy the 
space which one seems now expected to fill. If the 
scheme is to satisfy public demands, this we feel sure 
is a blot which must be remedied. The professors are 
to be assisted by tutors, as many as shall be from time 
to time found necessary, and, in order to ensure 
systematic instruction, the scheme of lectures by each 
professor is to be submitted to and approved by the 
Committee of Education. The importance of this last 
provision can scarcely be exaggerated. We have more 
than once found occasion to remark that the marvellous 
confusion of propositions, statements, cases, and treatises 
out of which our law has to be dug, whenever required 
for application, will never be remedied until lawyers 
are led in their early studies to see that there is a 
systematic form to which the law of this country may 
be reduced. It is something to have this recognised 
by those who, having grown grey in the service of law, 
are able now to thread their way with ease through the 
labyrinth which appalls many a beginner. But it is of 
the utmost concern to lawyers and laymen that this 
system should be clearly and accurately laid down by 
those most competent to the task, and, when laid down, 
rigidly adhered to. In truth, to establish a system which, 
byits unchangeableness, will ensure that all are educated 
on the same basis, and which by its intrinsic excellence 
will ensure that the study of law, when guided by it, 
will proceed on a strictly scientific course is to goa 
long way towards establishing a code. 

We do not suppose that the Council of Legal 
Education have any intention of going as far as this: 
they still foster the notion of an essential distinction 
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between law and equity which will never find existence 
in any code of the future, be that future near or be it 
far. To preserve some system in teaching is, however, 
an advance, and, if intelligently controlled, will assist 
much to smooth the difficulties which beset the begin- 
ner when each successive instructor views and treats 
his subject from an independent point of view. 

The regulations as to salaries are important, inas- 
much as on these must depend the probability of the 
Council obtaining a staff sufficiently good to efficiently 
work the new scheme. The salaries of professors are 
not to exceed £300 a year. We very much doubt 
whether these sums are sufficient to attract to the 
offices to which they are attached the men best qualified 
for them. There should be no straining for economy 
in such a matter. If the thing can be done at all, and 
of pecuniary power there is very little doubt, it ought 
to be done in the best possible way, and that can only 
be effected by the best possible workmen. It cannot 
be expected that good workmen will work long for in- 
adequate remuneration. 

There is one strange clause in the scheme relating 
to the payment of studentships which are to be pro- 
vided, as incentives to industry we suppose, by which 
each Inn of Court is to bear the expense of the student- 
ships awarded to its own students. We confess to not 
caring much for the existence of studentships at all: 
the study of law is commenced at a time of life when 
means of getting a living, professional advancement, 
and the love of knowledge for its own sake, are suffi- 
ciently vividly before the mind to procure honest 
work. But, if studentships are established, why, in 
the name of common sense, a common fund should 
not be established at the same time for their payment, 
and why, instead, an Inn of Court should be specially 
mulcted for being the happy possessor of a student of 
more than ordinary talent or ability we cannot conjec- 
ture. 

A very sensible change has b2en made in the mode 
of examination by exacting that no person who is, or 
within two years has been, a professor or tutor appointed 
by the Council, shall be eligible as an examiner. It is 
idle to expect that a fair test of knowledge can be 
applied when tutor and examiner are the same persons. 
No educational body in the kingdom would dream of 
allowing such a farce to be transacted under its sanc- 
tion, as it has hitherto been the practice of the Legal 
Council of Education to allow. But this farce will 
never be played again, and these learned bodies have 
done wisely in mending their ways. The scheme, in 
one respect, will fail to satisfy those who havé been 
recently agitating for a legal university, because it 
only applies to barristers, leaving the other branch of 
the profession to be educated by the rules of the society 
to which it owes submisssion. Hitherto the scheme 
of education provided by the Incorporated Law Society 
has been far in advance of anything of the same sort 
provided for barristers. The students, however, of the 
Law Society commence and conclude their studies 
generally at a much earlier age than students for the 
Bar. Few of the former, comparatively, have pre- 
viously passed through a university, while among the 





latter there are as few, comparatively, who have not. 
It is obvious that a tutor in dealing with the one class 
would have to treat a subject in a way very different to 
that which he might adopt when dealing with the 
other. In one case he might fairly assume a knowledge 
not only of those subjects which at present fall into the 
usual curriculum of a liberal education, but also a 
knowledge of the world with which he could not credit 
another. While the branches of the profession are, for 
practical purposes, distinct, the distinctions we have 
mentioned appear to us a sufficient reason for keeping 
their education in distinct hands. It may be a fair 
question for discipline whether or not it would be for 
the public benefit that the present distinction between 
barrister and solicitor should cease to exist. On this 
point we have our opinion, though this is not the place 
to go into it at length; but, while they are separate, 
we cannot but think that the control of their education 
should be allowed to remain in different hands. If the 
Lord Chancellor and those who with him have been 
urging on legal education find only this to condemn in 
the general scheme of the Inns of Court, that attorneys 
and solicitors are not provided by it with legal fodder, 
we shall regret much if they allow such an objection to 
prevent their giving assistance in carrying out a reform 
which, in spite of certain details looking the wrong 
way, to us appears to bear every promise of success. 


—___—_@—- 


CORROBORATIONS OF HOLY 
WRIT. 





HE recent deciphering of the now historical 
Eleventh Tablet giving the Chaldean narrative 

of the Deluge, is after all but as the gggth underlining 
of the Divine Records of the past by profane literature, 
uninspired inscriptions, and pagan archeology. The 
principal interest attaching to Mr. George Smith's 
interpretation of the antique hieroglyphics, first given 
to the world by him but a very few weeks back 
through the enthralling paper read before Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and an attentive throng of other ripe 
scholars and skilled antiquaries, lies in this, that the 
last corroborative testimony thus afforded to the Sacred 
Scriptures is the most ancient, and for that reason the 
most curious, of any yet discovered. Otherwise, it is 
an old and familiar tale enough, this incidental justifi- 
cation, if one might dare to say so, of some of the most 
astounding statements of revelation. A familiarity 
with classic literature, if it realises any one thing 
more than another to the mind and heart and con- 
science of the Christian student, certainly realises this, 
that, through all the wild and fantastic figments of 
mythology, there are clearly discernible in a hundred 
thousand directions distinct types and foreshadowings 
of the two great sequent dispensations of Judaism and 
Christianity. Broken lights in this manner come back 
to us from the remote ages, shewing that there were 
glimmerings even then of the dayspring that was 
coming. Atlas was a symbol thus of the Man who 
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was to bear all heaven and earth upon his shoulders! 
Prometheus, who brought to the human race from the 
celestial regions the divine spark that was to kindle all 
that was noblest in their genius, was in himself the 
august archetype of a supreme and sublime expiation. 
Chained and riveted on the rocks of Caucasus with his 
hands and feet extended—in some sense the outcast 
and opprobrium of the universe—he was the very pre- 
figurement of the Crucifixion. The very cross itself 
was raised on high centuries before the advent of the 
Messiah as if in some mysterious foreknowledge of the 
crowning marvel of the world’s Redemption. It was 
visible, that mystic symbol of the cross—pendant round 
the neck of Apis, the oxshaped god of the Egyptians. 
It surmounted the vine-wreathed thyrsus of the Lybian 
Bacchus. It hung like a charm on the bosom of 
Jupiter Ammon. It was held in the grasp of Horus 
Apollo. It was worn, brooch-fashion, by the Vestal 
Virgins. It was embossed or indented on the conse- 
crated cups from which were poured libations to the 
gods at the offering of sacrifice. It was found to have 
been an object of immemorial worship among the 
North American Indians when the new world was first 
discovered. Reverent allusions to it are traceable in 
the oldest records that have been preserved of the 
Pheenicians, or among the Chinese. That particular 
portion of the Mosaic History, however, to which the 
recently explained Assyrian inscriptions now preserved 
at the British Museum had such astoundingly explicit 
reference, affecting, as in its very nature it might be 
presumed to have done, the interests not of one part 
alone, but of all parts of the habitable globe indiscri- 
minately, the description given in the Septuagint of the 


Universal Deluge, has more frequently than any other | 


section of the divine annals received what may be 
called extraneous corroboration. Geology, to begin 
with, has supplied testimony in its way perfectly con- 
clusive and unanswerable—such as the revelation of 
sea-shells in abundance upon the tops of the loftiest 
mountains. Numismatics, none the less plainly, have 
so revealed, by devices more eloquently explicit than 
words, the spreading of the Flood, that, judging from 
these attestations alone, one would say it was less 
legendary or traditional than historically and archzo- 
gically demonstrable. Imperial bronze medals of the 
city of Apamea in Phrygia have been brought to light 
bearing on one side of them the effigy of the Emperor 
Severus, let us say, or of the Emperor Macrinus, and 
on the other side—what? An exactly similar repre- 
sentation of the Noachian deluge to that which is 
found carved upon the Christian tombs in the cemetery 
of Callistus. In each instance—here upon the tomb, 
there upon the medal—the objects pourtrayed are these 
(Eckhel has described the one as a numismatist in his 
‘Doctrina Numorum Veterum,” 11. 130, Aringhi has 
actually depicted the other in his ‘Roma Subter- 
ranéa,” 11. 539). A chest or box floating on the water, 
the lid of it raised; inside, a man and a woman, the 
man in a short raiment or tunic, the woman robed, 








both holding out their hands—flying towards them a 
bird bearing an olive branch! Why, it may be asked, 
this symbolled form of the Ark on the coin of 
Apamea ?—just as the dagger is on the escutcheon of 
London or as the ship is on that of Paris! Let 
Winckelmann answer the inquiry through his ‘‘ Monu- 
menti Antichi inediti,” 11. 258, where he says that not 
only had Apamea the more ancient name of Celcene, 
but that it had another even yet more antique, that 
namely of Kibotos, the very word (Ki8wrds) by which 
the Ark of Noah is described or mentioned both in 
Josephus and in the Septuagint. And be it remem- 
bered that this very city of Apamea, otherwise Celcene, 
otherwise Kibotos, is the very spot spoken of, in 
the mystical Sibylline books, as situated near Mount 
Ararat, where the Ark rested after the Deluge had 
subsided. 

Another equally curious attestation of the wide- 
spread traditional belief in the Flood prevailing among 
the Pagan races time out of mind, has been placed on 
record by Bianchini in his remarkable work “La 
Storia Universale provata coi monumenti ”—in which 
is depicted the interior of an antique jar of earthen- 
ware dug up near Rome in the year 1696, containing 
a metal box (ark-like) having within it a bronze ladder, 
and, besides thirty-five effigies in bronze of human 
figures, others (in pairs) of twenty animals—that is, 
six couples or braces of birds, one of serpents, one of 
insects, twelve of quadrupeds. A drawing of these 
wonderfully curious figures may be found by those who 
list in the second volume of Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Con- 
nection between Science and Religion.” Apart from 
archeological researches, however, from geology, 
from numismatics, from cuneiform, and other hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions, classic literature is sown with 
memorable references to the events, so momentous to 
the human race recounted in the divine annals of 
Holy Writ. Other names are inscribed, of course, 
on the pages of the Pagan poets and historians, but 
similar, if not identical_occurrences, are there related. 
Deucalion is spoken of for example instead of Noah, 
where mention is made of the appalling deluge which 
submerged the whole earth at the bidding of Jupiter, 
and when for nine days after the submergence thus of 
the loftiest mountain peaks the vessel, bearing Deuca- 
lion and his wife, Pyrrha, floated until the keel of it, 
on the sinking of the flood, rested in safety on the 
Summit of Parnassus. Ovid has sung the legendary 
tale of the repeopling of the earth, in the eighth fable 
of the first book of his ‘‘ Metamorphoses.” Lucian 
recounts the history in his treatise “‘ De Dea Syria.” 
Plutarch even tells of the dove bringing back evidence 
of the sinking of the flood to the still embarked and 
doubting Deucalion. The history of the globe and of 
the wonderful race peopling it, we have certainly not 
lived until now to learn ‘is so far all of a piece that 
its marvellously interwoven incidents all hang toge- 
ther. As Dr. Newman has said in his Apologia, 
“Pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology pro- 
perly understood were but a preparation for the 
Gospel,” or, otherwise expressing it, Antiquity was the 
true exponent of Christianity. 
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REVIEWS. 


A book about the Garden and the 
William 





The Six of Spades. 
Gardener. By the Rev. S. Reynoips Ho_e. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


A new work on gardening by the author of “ A Book 
about Roses’”’ is always welcome, and is more especially 
welcome at the present gloomy season, when our gardens 
show but few signs of life, and when our principal occupa- 
tion is to sit by the fire and talk over our experiences of the 
past year, and form and discuss new schemes for the future. 
And now when the continued wet has filled our minds 
with dismal forebodings of horticultural disasters, we find 
Mr. Hole a remarkably cheery companion. Not only does 
he hold a high place among our amateur gardeners, and 
among the subjects of the queen of flowers, foris not his name 
enrolled upon the scroll of honour of her knights ? and has 
he not achieved the extreme honour of having his name 
borne by one of his sovereign’s -descendants ? but he pos- 
sesses in a most marked degree a quality which is so often 
assumed and so rarely met with the quality of geniality. 
Whatever he writes, whether he is giving directions for the 
due culture of the rose, whether he is repeating some 
anecdote of personal experience, or some tale of early 
days, whether he speaks in his own-character or in that of 
some brother spade, he is always genial, always cheerful, 
thoroughly devoted to his subject and uniting.the experience 
and authority of mature years with the simple enthusiasm 
and syontaneous freshness of a happy child. Indeed this 
boyish freshness of heart, as Mr. Hole himself points out, 
belongs to nearly all gardeners, and in a high degree to the 
man before whom all lovers of the rose bow in respectful 
veneration, to whose simple manual many “ rosarians ” owe 
the pleasure of their life, the great rose king of Sawbridge- 
worth, Thomas Rivers. 

The “Six of Spades” is a horticultural club con- 
sisting of four professional and two amateur gardeners, 
who meet in the winter in a garden-house, and then 
and there chat cosily over things general and things 
horticultural. And a cheery and pleasant group they 
form, their one bond of union the sympathy and interest 
of a common pursuit; master and man, professional 
and amateur meet together to impart and obtain infor- 
mation, the rivalries of exhibitions, the struggles for the 
lead all forgotten and laid aside, or revived only for a word 
of encouragement and kind advice from the victors to the 
vanquished. Each of the six is introduced to us in an 
amusing sketch of his character and history, and each 
member ; delivers a lecture, tells a story, or sings a song. 
As to the latter contribution to the harmony of the evening, 
though like “‘ Mr. Grundy’s " unsympathetic audience, we 
have been moved rather more to laughter than tears, and 
n.ust confess to being much amused by it, still we would 
suggest to Mr. Hole that the music stands somewhat in 
need of revision, at the commencement of the chorus. The 
story is appropriate to Christmas time, and inculcates 
proper Christmas sentiments, though it is not very novel. 
But the lectures are by far the best of the club contribu- 
tions. It is true that all gentle and simple alike speak 
much the same Janguage, but we are thankful to Mr. Hole 
that he writes the “ Queen’s English” throughout, and 
does not disfigure his book by reproducing any peculiarities 
of rustic dialect except in a few instances where the effect 
is really heightened by their introduction. But, apart from 





the many capital stories which abound—a version of the 
old story of Dr. Hill and the Royal Society, and the 
extraordinary effects of tar water (p. 212), told in Mr, 
Hole’s happiest manner is even superior to the original— 
apart from the many maxims of practical experience which 
we find in almost every page, we value the book chiefly 
for the tender loving tone in which it is written. The 
curate who tells of the delights of his gardens, tells us, 
doubtless, true stories of the magical humanising effect of 
the love of flowers (Mr. Hole himself well knows what the 
rose has done for the Nottingham weavers) and the story 
of Tom Cooper is a type of the good work that has been 
done. Let us hope, not only that the curate is an actual 
being, that in fact we know he is, but that there are many 
other curates as wise, as kind, and as devoted as he, train- 
ing up the young in the same spirit of love for all things 
created, and teaching the artisan, returning weary and 
dusty from the crowded and heated factory, to find like the 
old Corycian gardener of Virgil, that a pleasure which the 
riches of kings cannot buy is te be fownd in the careful 
tending of the earth which sends up rich reward of fruit 
and flower to her votaries. 

One extract we must make, but if indeed we were to quote 
all the passages we have marked, we should seriously 
interfere with the sale of the book, and involve ourselves 
in a more abtruse than profitable discussion with Mr. 
Blackwood on the subject of copyright. To all of us who 
have gardens and have also children, the question is con- 
stantly occurring, how are we to protect our favourite flowers 
from the ravages .of infant hands, ever destructive, even as 
Mr. Hole himself in his early and unregenerate days. 
This is the wise and gentle counsel which Mr. Hole gives 
us :— 

“* With regard to flowers, let children be taught from the very first to 
admire, to love, and to cherish them, not te regard them as temptations 
to mischief, and to’ connect them only with uneasy recollections of 
punishment. When Master Johnny decapitates his first tulip, or brings 
in his first hyacinth, roots and all, from the borders, don’t treat him as 
an abandoned ruffian, and.make him frightened at flowers for life ; but 
show him with a calm and gentle tenderness the perfect beauty which 
his hands have spoiled, and tell him reverentiy Whose work he has 
undone. Let him draw near and gaze, where he may not gather; 
point out to him the symmetry, the tints, the perfume ; appeal to his 
higher, holier self, converse with the Christian that is in him ; ignore what 
is evil (for he will understand your tacit abhorrence) until there is stern 
need of open censure; trust, instead of suspecting ; talk to him of prizes, 
instead of prisons, patting his back with your open hand, instead of 
shaking your fist at him; and, as surely as Love and Truthfulness are 
better and stronger than Deceit and Hate, you shall find in that little 
heart such a sympathy with afi things pure and beautiful, as shall bow 
your head in shame.” 


We must also heartily second Mr. Hole’s appeal to cavalier 
and lady alike to spare the flowers, and not to let their 
careless hands mar a beauty that they can never cause to 
bloom again :— 

“One little snip with those sharp “rose nippers,” and you may 
destroy in a moment the pleasant hopes of a skilful taste and the just 
reward of a patient industry. You may ruin the symmetry of a plant 
for ever, and behold hereafter an unsightly dwarf when you might have 
gazed on a glorious life-guardsman.” 


On the great “ bedding out” question, Mr. Hole agrees 
in the main with Mr. William Robinson, that though, 
where it can be done on a large scale, it is an admirable 
ornamentation, still in a small garden it is wasteful 
and interferes with that constant succession of beauty 
which is, after all, the great charm of a garden. Our own 
opinion is thoroughly in accord with the great authority 
above mentioned. The old perennials, after all, appeal 
more to the heart than the tender favourites which must 
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be nursed in an artificial climate lest the rude winds deface 
their delicate beauties, and which, in the case of a small 
garden, we know only when brought from afar and have 
not watched from their first birth. The great delight is, after 
all, to watch the gradually-developing life of the plant, from 
the first swelling bud to the rapidly-spreading foliage, and 
the final triumph of the glorious maturity of the flower. 
And there is something in the very look of the hardy 
flowers that appeals irresistibly to the heart; to see them 
wake from their winter slumbers and push forth the first 
tiny leaf is, in its way, as delightful as watching and guiding 
the first tottering steps of a child. The gorgeous strangers 
that come to us in all their matured beauty may excite 
admiration, but our love must be reserved for the violet, 
the rose, and the eglantine, or for the pansy, that seems to 
look up into our face with a strangely human look, like the 
face of a familiar friend. Even now, as we write, the 
whole scene seems to unroll itself, the dreary clouds, the 
dismal bareness of winter pass away, “‘ the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of singing birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”’ And here we take 
our leave of Mr. Hole’s book, which, like the wand of the 
old monkish magician, has turned winter into spring, 
grateful for the pleasant memories it has awakened in us. 
The book is dedicated to “all true gardeners with a 
brother’s love.”” From all such, the audience the author 
most desires, it will deservedly meet a hearty welcome. 


Ad Misericordiam. A Novel, in two volumes. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Armstrong.” Newby. 


We suppose there is some occult law which regulates 
the supply of novels of this class by the demand, but we 
confess to a total inability to understand their raison d’étre 
or to determine by what class of readers they are appre- 
ciated. If it were not for its hopeless dulness, ‘‘ Ad 
Misericordiam " would certainly be labelled dangerous by 
those careful heads of families who take upon themselves 
to decide what the younger members shall or shall not 
read. There is no plot, and the characters undergo no 
development at the hands of the author; such as we find 
them when introduced to us such do we leave them, in no 
way altered by the unsensational though improbable for- 
tunes and misfortunes through whose tedious course we 
have followed them. The hero, Hugh Falconer, is said to 
have a face full of intellect and power, but we are inclined 
to think that appearances must have been deceitful, for we 
seek in vain for any sign of intellect in either his conduct 
or conversation. He says of himself, “«I once thought of 
going into the Church, and trying to do some good in the 
world. I could not, however, as long as | retained posses- 
sion of my faculties, subscribe to the Articles, nor to much 
more that was required of me; so I drifted very com- 
fortably into a useless existence.” He has just returned 
to his home, Beechwood, after an absence of five years in 
Brazil, Paraguay, and the backwoods generally. During 
his absence, the Dell, a cottage on the estate, has been let 
toa Major Marsden and his niece, and strolling through 
the woods Hugh is spell-bound at the sound of the most 
melodious voice he ever heard singing the spirit song. 
The voice belongs to the Major's niece, who owns the 
poetic name of Estelle, is beautiful as a dream, and 
indulges in the unconventional habit of reading Essays and 
Reviews perched on the branch of a tree, in preference to 
attending the ministrations of the Rev. Gabriel Snow at 
the parish church. In this attitude she is discovered by 
Hugh, and a quasi-fraternal alliance on his part quickly 
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who bore her widowhood with much greater equanimity 
than she had borne her married life, for she detested ties 
and fetters of all sorts,” is staying at Beechwood, and 
calls upon Miss Marsden, but the intimacy does not keep 
pace with that between her and Hugh, perhaps because, 
as she naively confesses, she is “afraid of women.” The 
story is principally occupied with the meetings and part- 
ings of Estelle and Hugh, varied by an occasional flirtation 
on his part with an old love who jilted him to marry an 
Earl, forty years her senior, blasé and disreputable. On 
one occasion Estelle is wandering about in the rain, dis- 
consolate at not having seen her friend for a week, when 
he overtakes her on his horse, “‘ The Devil,’’ splashing her 
all over with mud. After méekly trudging at his side for 
some time, he suddenly takes her in his arms and deposits 
her on “the Devil’s’’ back, where he held her firmly with 
one arm round her waist. After a good deal of spasmodic 
talk, and a reminder on Estelle’s part that they had sworn 
eternal friendship under the limes, Mr. Falconer again 
puts his arms round her, lifting her on to the ground this 
time, and after “lifting her sweet child's face and kissing 
the red lips” while the rain pattered down refreshingly on 
on Estelle’s face, rode home, and left her to make her way 
as best she could. Is this seriously meant as a picture of 
the manners and customs of the present day, and are 
gentlemen in the habit of addressing young ladies as 
‘‘ little girl,” and pinching their small pink ears even in 
these degenerate days, or did Mr. Falconer contract these 
objectionable ways in the back woods? His inevitable 
habit of filling his pipe before indulging in an extra dose of 
flirtation, and his confession that he can never answer for 
his temper unless he has a pipe between his lips, may be 
traced perhaps to the same source. There is a secret 
about Estelle as to which we will maintain a discreet 
silence, but eventually she and Hugh become engaged, 
and the interview between Mr. Falconer and his old love, 
Lady Linton, when he announces the fact to her, is so 
unique that with that we will conclude :—* Mr. Falconer 
went up to London, to make arrangements for his execu- 
tion, he told Estelle. He went straight to Lady Linton’s. 
‘Is the Countess at home?” he inquired of the powdered 
footman who answered his summons. “ Yes, sir; you 
have not: heard, perhaps: the Earl died this morning.” 
‘“‘ Died,” repeated Hugh incredulously. ** Yes, sir, sudden 
attack of gout in the stomach.” Here was a pretty com- 
plication ; for years he had wished, hoped, almost prayed, 
for this man’s death, and just when the old gentleman had 
claimed his own at last, he was on his way to the Lady 
Linton that he loved, and meant to marry another woman. 
‘“‘ To think that I should experience anything but the most 
unmitigated satisfaction at the old rascal’s death,” he 
thought while waiting to see if he would be admitted ; “I 
wish he could have made it convenient to die a few days 
or weeks later, or a few years earlier.” ~There were few 
traces of the disconsolate widow in Lady Linton’s appear- 
ance. “Ah, you have heard of course. It was kind of 
you to come to me so soon,” she said as they shook hands. 
“IT only heard since I came here. I am very sorry. It 
must have been a great shock to you,” said Hugh, not 
knowing what to say, and trying tolook solemn. ‘“‘ A very 
terrible shock, as you say,” said the Countess with a laugh, 
which she did not make the slightest attempt to repress. 
“ Sorry, are you? It is very considerate and kind of you 
to say so. You have added hypocrisy to your other virtues, 
I suppose. I don’t care; one has sorrow in this world 
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enough without feigning it. Oh, Hugh, if you only knew 
what it is to breathe freely again, to feel that I owe neither 
love, nor duty, nor allegiance, nor obedience to that dread- 
ful old man, nor to any other man. I have only had my 
liberty for six hours, remember. I am intoxicated. I 
don’t believe the man exists for whom I would surrender it 
a second time.”’ On this hint Hugh speaks and makes his 
disclosure, when the Countess finds she has mistaken her 
feelings. All the colour, light, and joy die suddenly out of 
her face { she confesses that she has loved him for seven 
whole years. ‘‘ You must not be angry with me because I 
tell the plain truth, I am so tired of shamming and pre- 
tending. I suppose it is unwomanly to insist upon loving 
a man against his will. Well, I can’t help it, the fact 
remains; look here, Hugh, I don’t belong to any one now, 
you don’t belong to her yet—kiss me just once again, and 
then go away and let me learn to think of you as another 
woman’s husband.’”’ If Hugh had not been pledged to 
Estelle she would have stood a poor chance against her 
beautiful rival. ‘‘ Now go at once,” Lady Linton said, as 
Hugh's arms seemed in no hurry to release their beautiful 
prisoner. ‘God bless you,” he said, and thinking it the 
wisest thing to do, went, in some doubt as to who really 
was that “kindred spirit” of whom he was so fond of 
talking, by which we are reminded of some earlier utter- 
ances of Mr. Falconer as to the impossibility of undertaking 
with any semblance of truth to love the same woman eter- 
nally, which augur badly for the constancy of Estelle’s 
husband. We think we have quoted enough without any 
words of ours to show the utterly objectionable and dis- 
agreeable tone of ‘‘ Ad Misericordiam ” even if it were less 
distinctly immoral than it is. 


The Gospel in Polynesia. A’ Poem which obtained 
the Seatonian Prize in 1872. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moutg, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 


Yet another “ Seatonian” from the pen of Mr. Moule, 
who promises to gain this prize as regularly as the 
lamented Dr. Neale. The poerh before us is written with 
the same beauty of diction, the same poetic grace, and the 
same fervent piety that have marked the writer's former 
poems. An exceptional interest attaches to the subject 
this year, after the martyrdom of Bishop Patteson, to + 
whose fate, and to that of Mr. Williams, who had been 
apprentice to an ironmonger, and who, after twenty-two 
years of labour in the Polynesian Islands, was murdered 
in 1839, at the age of forty-three, Mr. Moule thus alludes, 
page 18— 


“ He went, 

The son of toil and poverty, to free 

The sin-bound nations, by the Spirit sent: 

And the same Spirit now to like event 
A later Victim-conqueror hath led, 

Eton’s and Oxford's gracious Ornament, 
Whom the pure shroud of waters overhead 
With his five wounds hath covered, whelmed among the dead. 


“ The living dead, the doubly-living—they 
Whose blest immortal selves beyond all thought 
Live, and whose names thro’ Time’s remaining day 
Live on to more than finish what they wrought 
In their mortality. The fight is fought, 
The course run, the faith kept; beyond, above, 
The martyrs rest together, where they sought 
Their hope and home; yet resting, touch and move, 
From where they reign with Christ, our thought, and will, and 


Poems on the Passions. By Horace YeErworru, 





love.” 


John Camden Hotten. 


We should like these poems better if they did not affect 
unduly the sneering and doubting vein of Byron's poetry. 
There can be no question of Mr. Yerworth’s genius, 
power of versification, and other poetic aptitudes, but 
either from a desire to imitate bad masters of his art, or 
from maintenance of the creed that a poet is not bound to 
be the priest of truth and high moralities, but may put 
himself, when he pleases, in the seat of the scorner, this 
young bard has an uncontrollable fancy for treating virtue 
in woman, or religion in man, as a fable’ which it is his 
duty to explode. From some experience with the genius 
of poets, we do not suppose that all this sneering and 
doubting means much; it might probably be found that 
the author is far from being as bad as he seems. If so, we 
wish he would attune his lyre to a more healthy and 
hopeful strain, and give his poetic gifts a free and a manful 
course. There is not so abundant a growth of poetic feel- 
ing or expression in this generation as to make us indif- 
ferent to the wholesome development of what does afford 
fair and hopeful promise. 

That our qualified language is justifiable might, had we 
space, be proven in extenso. The first piece in the book 
sneers at faith: the third disguises the true issue in a 
pseudo-liberal recognition of talent and genius, without 
reference to religion. The last stanza in the poem headed 
‘‘ There’s nothing sure,” is in tone as bad as we can con- 
ceive— 

“ All suffer—none from anguish are exempt, 
Of them who merit or unmerit it: 
None can escape the angry God's contempt; 
And they who earn it not, inherit it.” 


In a poem entitled “ Lily,”’ pp. 22-3, we recognise the 
influence of Swinburne, and a marked ambition to be 
classed with the fleshly school of poetry. The language, 
the pose, the descriptions, all savour of it. And in the 
Hymn of Christ pp. 24-5, which had better been omitted, is 
seen a reflection of another mood of the same misdirected 
poet of the period. Neither can we forbear a sigh over 
the studied fleshliness of such poems as “ Bella,’’ p. 35, 
and, the uncomfortable doubt and depreciation which 
breathes in that which follows it, “ Marriage.” A poem 
called “ Forsaken,’’ which might have been powerful, 
within bounds, is so overwrought and exaggerated as to be 
unwholesome in taste and feeling. 

Of happier pieces, there are some to which we turn with 
a feeling of relief. ‘‘ Love and Wisdom,” in p. 9, is 
sprightly, happy and epigrammatic, and goes just so far as 
modern Anacreontics should, without going farther. A 
little piece at p. 49, ‘“‘ The Song of the Lover,” is very 
musical and presentable. It runs as follows :-— 


* In subjection to fate 
For thy joy and thy care, 
Yet, O Love, thou art: great, 
Thou art graceful and fair, 
If thou art not defended from cruel despair. 


‘* There is truth in thy theme 
With a shadow for token, 
There is faith in thy dream 
Which is easily broken, 
As words wanting patience are easily spoken.” 


Neither have we anything to find fault with in the two 
“ piéces de resistance ” of the book, the Virgin Bride, and 
the Martyr Queen (i.e., the hapless Juana of Castile), 
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unless it be a somewhat morbid choice of subject. The 
Virgin Bride is poetically treated, and here and there has 
some real exertion of pathos. 

In the “Epigrams and libels’’ which wind up the 
volume, Mr. Yerworth lets the reins fall at random on the 
neck of his Pegasus. The Bellas, Evelines, Helens, of his 
former poems are addressed in a style of banter, which 
shows what manner of women they are. Purity is clearly 
counted as synonymous with fear or self-interest. 
Sincerity and faith are held to be mockeries, unless they 
are doing and believing what is suggested by passion, 
and the natural man. And the mischief is that the writer 
is a man, who can word what he writes, neatly and grace- 
fully. One of the neatest and least harmful of his 
epigrams hits hard at chignons and modern hair-arrange- 


ments— 


“ Linda had lovely hair, but Linda died 
Untimely, ere she ripened to a bride. 
What then? What then? Why, Eveline instead 
Wears now the golden honours of her head.” 


We hope for better things of Horace Yermouth, if he gets 
out of the *‘ passionate "’ period. 


Unlikely Tales and Wrong-Headed Essays. By 
C. H. Ross. Hotten. 


All who wish to do their duty at this season will find 
considerable assistance in the perusal of Mr. Ross’ book, 
for it is very certain that they will both laugh themselves 
and make others laugh too. Not only are the stories and 
essays well worth the perusal of sober and serious readers, 
but the likeness of the author, his birthplace, and the rest 
of the engravings are executed in the very highest style of 
(slate-pencil) art. We must quote the last of three moral 
essays contributed by ‘“* The Wicked Old Woman” :— 


“No. 3. On Love, AND SUCH LIKE NONSENSE. 

“* Somebody once said, in a withering way, they believed I had never 
loved. Of course I never had, I am not such a fool. 

“ But yet I know something about the tender fiddle-stick ; and here 
are a few of my little notions :— 

‘1t, A woman loves twice. Once when she doesn’t know it, and once 
when she does. 

‘2. Thing of sentiment, don’t allow the man you want to fall in love 
with you, see you eat asparagus. 

*3. The man who has never insulted a woman, never loved her. 

‘4. Beware of ugly men, their ugliness is often a disguise which 
helps them easier to carry on the siege. 

‘5. I don’t know which would offend some women most, for a man to 
tell them he loved them, or not to tell them so. 

‘6. The married state is like a besieged city: those outside want to 
get in, and those inside want to get out. 

‘7. There is one capital receipt for a happy marriage, of which the 
principal ingredients are, a deaf and dumb husband and a blind wife. 

*8. A man may always find some woman fool enough to love him, 
and sometimes one foolish enough even to admire him. 

9. Some married people are like children with a slice of bread and 
butter and sugar: they begin with the sugar.’ 

“I can’t think of any more pretty things just at the moment. 

“THe Ovp ’Un.” 


Elementary Geology. By J. Crirron Warp, F.G.S. 
Tribner and Co. 


As a concluding chapter to this little book the author 
reprints his ingenious fancy, ‘‘ A Geological Dream on 
Skiddaw,” wherein he fables that falling. asleep whilst 
dreamily gazing upon the wide and beautiful prospect seen 
from the top of the mountain, he is shewn in a vision the 
changes England underwent in former ages to fit it for the 
abode of man. Fortunately, perhaps, for his happiness 
the waking geologist is not favoured with such gratuitous 
glimpses “ of the reign of Chaos and old Night,"’ but has 


«* 





to learn by long though delightful study of the Earth in 
the present, the history of the World in the past; and 
reasoning from the known seek to lift the veil that hides 
the unknown. Since the aim of a good elementary book 
shculd be rot only to detail the facts and principles of 
science, but also to explain the methods by which such 
principles were discovered, Mr. Ward wisely eschews 
the competitive examination style so prevalent in many 
school books. He rather seeks to lead the young student 
to examine for himself the cordition of the cliffs and sand 
banks of the coast, and by the study of the destructive 
and constructive forces still in operation find a key where- 
with to read the sublime story written in the rocks and 
valleys of our land. ‘‘Every day new discoveries in 
physical geography are being made, which help us to 
unravel former mysteries in the earth’s ancient history ; 
and geological phenomena formerly explained by cataclysms 
and convulsions, are frequently found in the light of new 
investigations into modern phenomena, to have been the 
results of infinitely slow and regular processes.” 

The agents of denudation, the effects and evidences of 
glacial action, and the forces of elevation and depression 
are well described. The most important results obtained 
by Messrs. Carpenter and Wyville Thomson during their 
recent deep-sea dredgings, which have so completly 
revolutionised all previous notions respecting the distribu- 
tion of life in the ocean are briefly summarised, and their 
bearing on geological theory pointed out. Mr. Darwin's 
views of the formation of coral reefs receive due atten- 
tion, and the important subjects of “faults” and “ uncon- 
formable strata” are made clear by the aid of sketches. 
A chapter is devoted to an explanation of the mode of 
constructing geological maps and sections, a subject of 
great importance to the young student. A good though 
terse account of the various formations follows, accom- 
panied by typical figures of the most characteristic fossils. 
These figures are produced by the graphotype process, and 
possess much of that hardness of outline which seems 
inseparable from this mode of engraving. A diagrammic 
table shewing clearly the distribution of life in different 
stages of the world’s history follows, and the work ends 
with some observations on the practical bearings of the 
science. 

The author tells us the book is designed both for the 
use of schoolmasters in bringing the subject before their 
pupils, and as a first book for beginners. We are dis- 
posed to think it well adapted for either purpose. The 
author's style is lucid and well chosen, and he evidently 
possesses a thorough knowledge of his subject. In the 
footnotes the student is constantly referred to further 
sources of information, and we confidently believe that 
more real and sound geological love may be attained by 
the study of this little book than from many a work of 
much more pretentious character. 

The brochure ‘A Geological Dream on Skiddaw” 
affixed to the volume has appeared more than once in 
print, indeed we think we remember seeing it hidden 
under the form of mysterious hieroglyphics in one of Mr. 
Pitman’s short-hand publications. 


Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. Epwarp L. Cutts. Illustrated. Virtue and Co. 


From a modestly-written preface we learn that the essays 
which are now collected together in this volume were 
originally published in the Art Fournal, and were in some 
cases “little more than popular sketches intended to in- 
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throughout both curious and interesting. 
The book is divided into seven sections, each treating of 
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religion, into which a man could not enter without the 
consent of the bishop of the diocese, and into which he 
was admitted by a formal religious service. The form of 
the vow is taken from the Institution books of Norwich. 
“TI, John Fferys, not maridd, promyt and avowe to God, or Lady 
Sent Mary, and to all the seynts in heven, in the p’sence of you 
reverend fadre in God, Richard Bishop of Norwich, the wowe of 
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a different series of characters: The Monks, The Hermits 
and Recluses, The Pilgrims, The Secular Clergy, The 
Minstrels, The Knights, and, lastly, The Merchants, with 
reference to all of which classes a mass of curious in- 
formation is collected. We will make a few excerpts of 
interest from some of these various sections. Here is the 
form of the vow of a hermit'a character, which, by the way, 
as Mr. Cutts reminds us, a man could not take upon him- 
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A TOURNAMENT. 
(From “ Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages.”) 
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chastitie, after the rule of sent paule the heremite. In the name of the 
| fadre, sone, and holy gost. JoHN Frerere xiij. meii, anno dni. 
MLVciI1J in capella de Thorpe.” 

|The accompanying service for habiting and blessing = 
hermit may be thus briefly summarized. It begins wit 
| several psalms and short special prayers for the hermit. 
Then follows the benediction of two different parts of 7 
vestments, the one as signifying humility of heart an 
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contempt of the world, and the other as the sign of chastity. | Baldwin of Britain, a full noble surgeon, and a right good 
These vestments are then delivered to the hermit, with a | leech.” Others, again, were poor men, who acted some- 
brief admonition, and he receives them in the name of the | what the part of the monks of St. Bernard, sheltering 


Lord, promising to keep his vows, “the grace of God and | belated wayfarers, and serving as their guides through 


















































PACK-HORSES. 
(From “ Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages.”) 


of , wie forest or morass; and others, like the hermits of Boccacio, 
the saints helping me.’ He then puts off his secular ; were 

abit a . a ee . samen | 

im oom assumes the hermit . garb, the priest sprinkling “ Great loobies and long, that loath were to swink [work] 

of . holy water and blessing him. rhe hermits were Clothed them in copes to be known from others, 
all ranks, some being rich and learned men, like “ Sir | And shaped them hermits, their ease to have.” 
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There were also hermits who lived in towns, still, however, 
as much separated from their fellow men as the more 
generally known type of hermit who dwelt in the midst of 
the tangled forest or the inhospitable sands of the desert. 
These, however, were principally recluses, or, as Mr. Cutts 
prefers to call them, somewhat oddly, “ anchoresses.”” We 
admit that he can quote the authority of Bilney, who speaks 
of ‘“‘ankers and ankresses,” and also of Bishop Poore, but 
we certainly prefer the word recluse. It may be noticed 
that the service for enclosing with its significant change 
from recludendus to reclusus, uses throughout the masculine 
gender, though the service is uscd for male and female 
alike. We must also, before leaving this branch of the 
subject, direct attention to the curious account of the order 
of “‘Consecrated Widows,” which, as Mr. Cutts points out, 
was manifestly a continuation, or imitation, of the Primitive 
Order of Widows, of which St. Paul speaks in his first 
epistle to Timothy (ch. v., v. 3, et seq.). 

We must pass briefly over the account of the “secular 
clergy,” the parish priests, ‘‘ viventes in seculo,” as distin- 
guished from the monks living under the conventual rule, 
merely quoting one short passage, which we heartily 
endorse and approve— 

“It might seem as if the people stood but a poor chance of being 
Christianly and virtuously brought up. But when we come to inquire 
into that part of the question, the results are unexpectedly satisfactory: 
The priests in charge of parishes seem, on the whole, to have done their 
duty better than we should have anticipated; and the people generally 
had a knowledge of the great truths of religion, greater, probably, than 
is now generally possessed—it was taught to them by the eye in 
sculptures, paintings, stained glass, miracle plays. These religious 
truths were, probably, more constantly in their minds and on their lips 
than is the case now; they occur much more frequently in popular 
literature, and though the people were rude, and coarse, and violent, 
and sensual enough, yet it is probable that religion was a greater power 
among them generally than it is now. There was, probably, more 
crime, but less vice; above all, an elevated sanctity in individuals was, 
probably, more common in those times than in these.” 


We must also pass over the sections on minstrels and 
musical instruments, specimens of many of the latter of 
which were lately on view at South Kensington, and come 
directly to the sections from which our illustrations are 
taken, those on tournaments and on medieval merchants, 

The use of tournaments (a word derived, by the way, 
according to Strutt, from the old French tournoyer, to turn 
or wheel about) was to train and accustom the knights to 
the use of their weapons, a matter of great importance in 
days when hand-to-hand combats were the invariable events 
of battle. Besides, there would always be a number of 
knights eager to gain distinction for their skill in arms, 
very much as our modern knights seek distinction in 
the bloodless fields of Lillie Bridge. Indeed, the practice 
of tournaments may be said to have existed from time 
immemorial, and no better description can be found of the 
tourneying of the knights than in the lines of Virgil: 


** Postquam omnem lzti consessum oculosque suorum 
Lustravere in equis —— 
Olli discurrere pares, atque agmina terni 
Diductis solvere choris ; rursusque vocati 
Convertere vias, infestaque tela tulere, 

Inde alios ineunt cursus, aliosque recursus, 
Adversis spatiis : aternosque orbibus orbes 
impediunt, pugnzque cient simulacra sub armis." 





Probably, the ideas of most people on the subject of 
tournaments are derived from the vigorous description of 
the gentle tournament at Ashby, in “Ivanhoe,” which is 
so well known. The illustration we give is a reduced 
copy of the half of one of the tournament scenes introduced 





in the pages of an old MS. romance, “ Le Roi Meliadus,.” 
Our other illustration is from an ancient tapestry figured 
in Achille Jubinal’s “‘ Anciennes Tapisseries.”” © The use of 
pack-horses has not yet utterly died out of England; Mr, 
Cutts, a few years since, saw a string of them in the Peak 
of Derbyshire, employed in carrying ore from the mines, 

Both from our foregoing remarks, and the specimens of 
the illustrations we have been able to give, it will be seen 
that Mr. Cutts’ volume is admirably got up, as well as 
carefully compiled, and written in a free and amusing style, 
with plenty of illustrations from old English writers.” We 
have noticed one or two minor blemishes, which we men. 
tion more for the purpose of directing the attention of the 
author to them than in a carpingly critical spirit, ¢.g., the 
various spelling of the name of the Chronicler of the deeds 
of King Arthur as Malory, which is the correct form, and 
Mallory, the reference to Thomas Warton as Wharton, and 
the use of the phrase a /’outrance. We must, in conclusion, 
congratulate Mr. Cutts on having produced a thoroughly 
sound and good book, full of information and graphic detail, 
of antiquarian lore and zealous research, the more notice. 
able when we consider that many of these papers were 
written some years back. The book deserves a place on 
the shelves of every library, both as calculated to while 
away pleasantly many an idle hour, and also as a good 
manual for reference. 


Thoughts for Advent. By the Right Rev. Asxtoy 
OxENDEN, D.D., Bishop of Montreal, and Metropolitan 
of Canada. Hatchards. 


Bishop Oxenden is a very industrious writer, and. we 
are glad to find that he is still able occasionally to add to 
those useful productions of his pen which are always so 
welcome in an English conntry parish. Few people, 
interested in the religious publications of the day, need to 
be informed what the special value of these books is, viz. 
that in them, although nothing striking or original, of 
learned, is aimed at, those plain and wholesome truths, 
which all need to knew, are plainly and simply stated, 
and enforced. We are aware, from personal experience, 
how greatly his books are liked by the poor, and we 
know of scarcely any writer whose works are more fitted 
for lending in a parish, whilst they may be read with 
interest and profit by all classes. Thus much we can say 
about Bishop Oxenden’s productions of old, when he was 
a parish priest in Kent, and the present little work before 
us does not differ materially in character from the rest. 
And, although it is written especially for Advent, it may 
of course be read with pleasure at any time, whilst we 
look forward to our Lord’s Second Advent. 

The Bishop thinks that “the doctrine of the second 
Advent is one of the most plainly announced truths of the 
New Testament; and yet it is one that is less generally 
laid hold of, and acted upon, than perhaps any other. 
« That which is announced simply as a fact—one of the 
plainest facts of revelation—has been made the subject of 
sO many mere guesses and speculations, that men have 
come to regard it as something altogether uncertain an 
unreal. I shall endeavour in these chapters to put aside 
everything that is merely speculative, and to take @ 
sober, practical, and scriptural view of the Second Advent. 
And I think that we shall find it full of comfort and 
encouragement to us in running our weary race on eal 
and very quickening to our faith and love.” 

Bishop Oxenden is well known as a thoroughly eva 
gelical writer, and therefore his testimony to the folly ° 
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saying that if people believe they have nothing more to | 


do it is more likely to be effective. Speaking of the work 
before us on earth he says, ‘“‘you must act, as well as 
believe. You must exert yourself for Him, as well as 
trust in Him. For the truest Christian is not one who 
feels that he has done much, but one who feels that 
he has still much to do. And here is the beautiful har- 
mony of the Gospel: it never bids us trust, so as to 
dispense with exertion; nor does it ever lead us to 
think that exertion can remove the necessity for trust.” 
We wish those well-meaning people who circulate perni- 
cious tracts, telling their readers that they have nothing 
to do but believe, would read ‘“‘ Thoughts for Advent.” 

In chapter V. we have, as appears to us, an instance of 
an inference drawn from a text of holy Scripture, which 
cannot fairly be so interpreted. It may be that this is the 
bishop’s own deliberate conviction of the sense of the 
words, but we prefer to take it as an instance of a hasty 
quotation. The following is the passage in which it 
occurs:—‘“‘ Do not mistake me; I would not have you 
suppose that the whole world will be converted before the 
Lord's coming. There is no Scriptural authority for such 
an expectation. On the contrary, Jesus Himself leads us 
to expect a different state of things at His return, for He 
asks, “when the Son of Man cometh shall He find faith 
on the earth ?” 

Now, apart from the possibility of this question being 
spoken as a solemn warning of the danger of falling away 
from the faith, rather than as a prophecy of what would 
actually be the state of things at the Second Advent, it 
seems obvious, both from the original Greek being “ the 
faith,” and from the connection of the words with the 
parable of the unjust judge, that the faith spoken of by 
our Lord, is the faith which is shewn by men praying 
always and not fainting. So that the question might be 
thus paraphrased, ‘‘ Will this faith, shewn by persevering 
praying, be found at the Great Day of Judgment?” But, 
whatever shall be the state of the world at that time, we 
may all unite in the belief expressed in the concluding 
chapter of the volume. ‘Many things concerning our 
future condition are still concealed from us. Where our 
home is to be we know not. Whether our eternal life will 
be spent here on this earth restored and renewed, or 
whether some other spot will be chosen for our heavenly 
abode, we know not. But this we know, beyond a doubt, 
that where He is, there will be our heaven.” 


The Life of Our Lady. By Dan Jony Lypcatr, Monke 
2 Burye. Edited by C. E. Tame. Part I. R. Wash- 
ourne. 


Lydgate was one of the small band of minor poets, 
mmediately following the great master, Chaucer, who 
eptalive the love of poetry in England more by their 
txample and the improvement they effected in poetical 
language, than by the brilliancy of their talents, or the 
Intrinsic merits of their productions. He was the author 
of a great number of pieces, of varying merit, and com- 
prising a wide range of subjects. ‘ His muse,” says 
a “was of universal access, and he was not only 
; ot of the monastery, but of the world in general. If 
: Hare was intended by the Company of Goldsmiths, 
? ocith before his majesty at Eltham, a May-game for the 
Lond a aldermen of London, a mumming before the 
for th rede a procession of pageants from the creation 
tion : estival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for the corona- 

» Lydgate was consulted and gave the poetry.” He is 
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perhaps best known by his fugitive poem called the 
*‘London Lyckpenny,” which presents a curious and 
valuable picture of the manners and customs of medieval 
London. As volume II. of a series of reprints of Early 
English Religious Literature Mr. Tame edits from MSS. 
in the British Museum Lydgate’s metrical life of the virgin, 
written ‘“ at the excitacion and steryng of our oure worship- 
ful prince Kyng Harry the Fifthe, in thonoure, glorie, and 
reverence of the birthe of our most blessyd Lady, maide, 
wife, and moder of oure Lord Jhu Christe.” 

Considered as a reprint this little volume has some 
grave defects. There are no notes, and but a very 
meagre glossary of the early English and Anglo-Saxon 
words occurring in the poem, whilst all criticism of the 
works of the author is reserved for some future volume. 
In a short biographical notice the editor has been able to 
settle one point, namely, the date of Lydgate’s birth. 
This was before a matter of considerable doubt, but by 
the assistance of the registers of the monasteries he places 
it with some confidence in the year 1368—thirty-two years 
before the death of Chaucer. 


Manual of Buhl Work and Marquetry. By W. 
BemrosE, Jun. Bemrose and Sons. 


Those who are given to amateur carving, and similar 
kinds of work, will find in this volume a very handy guide 
for the species of ornamentation named in the title-page. 
The instruction in the art is given with great clearness, 
and the workman will be very materially assisted by a 
number of plates, consisting of tasteful designs, of which 
explanations are given. Buhl work is, we are here told, 
an art of great antiquity, supposed to have been brought 
from the East by the Romans, and consisting of a design 
cut out in gold, silver, brass, or other metal, by means of a 
very fine saw, and then inlaid into wood, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, &c. It derives its name from a French wood-carver, 
André Ch. Boulle, who died in 1732, having brought this 
class of work to great perfection. The art has been practised 
hitherto almost entirely in foreign countries, but, of late, 
English workmen have begun to exercise their skill at it. 
Marquetry is derived, we are told, from the French 
marqueter, to checker, inlay, and is the term used to 
describe work inlaid with different pieces of coloured 
woods, shells, ivory, &c. 


London Mixture. The Christmas Number of Good 
Things. Supplied by the Authors of ‘ Lilliput Levée,” 
** King George’s Middy,” and “‘ The Boys of Axleford.” 
King and Co. 


There is sweetness, at all events to children’s ears, in 
the very sound of the title of this Christmas number. Nor 
will they be disappointed with what follows the title, for it 
is a collection of excellent children’s stories that were told 
to a little girl, through the instrumentality of an old 
bachelor, who not only procured her this food for the mind, 
but, at the same time, provided her with some real 
London Mixture. 


The Imperial Speaker. Part I. New and Revised 
Edition. Edited by H. A. VILEs. 


We have before commended this selection from various 
sources as well adapted for recitation or for perusal, and 
we are glad to see that the Editor has been encouraged to 
bring out a new edition of the work. This instalment con- 
sists of many favourite pieces, from Shakspeare down to 
Bret Harte. It is a great mistake, in our opinion, not to 
attach the name of the author to each piece. 
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MORE, D.D. William Macintosh. 


It would be a work of supererogation, and, therefore, approached M. Doré either in the graphic force or the 
one greatly at variance with the strong Protestantism of | fidelity which he has displayed throughout the volume, 
this magazine, if, whilst giving two specimens, we were to | 
say much about the excellence of its engravings. Turning, | to fulfil, but he was eager at the commencement to assure 
therefore, to the letter-press, we find, in addition to the | readers that he was not attempting the impossible task of 
customary variety writing a history 
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torily. Mrs. H. the sketches of 
B. Paull .contri- his famous colla- 
butes another borateur. 
story of the day, The frontis- 
called ‘‘ Trevor piece, of which 
Court.” “Sir the subject is 
Eger de Valence” “ Whittington 
begins at the close at Highgate,” is 
of the 12th cen- not only one of 
tury. In “ Erme- the most admir 
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her readers to pleasing ex 
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London. By (From “ Golden Hours.”) Lord Macaulay's 
Gustave Dore New Zealandes 
and Brancnarp Jerrotp. Grant and Co. contemplating the ruins of London. It is, howevé 
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dirt and picturesqueness are generally found together. On 
the other hand, the least successful of the engravings are 
those that portray our amusements, or at least our fashion- 
able amusements. These, however, form but a very small 
part of the series, comparatively speaking. There are pro- 
bably but few of our readers who have not seen some of 
the numbers, but to those who have not we must not omit 
to say that the publishers have spared no expense in making 
the volume, in 
excellence of 
type, paper, &c., 
worthy of M. 
Doré’s pencil, 
and that con- 
sidering its size 
and the wealth 
of illustrations 
which it contains, 
it is very reason- 
able in price, and 
well suited for 
those on the 
look-out for a 
very handsome 
and valuable pre- 
sent. 





Memorials of 
a Quiet Life. 
By AuGustus 
J. C. Hare. 
Strahan and 
Co. 


This book de- 
served, we must 
confess, an earlier 
notice than it has 
met with at our 
hands. The title 
seems hardly 
comprehensive 
enough for an 
adequate descrip- 
tion of its con- 
tents, for it does 
not consist only 
of the memorials 
of Mrs, Hare, the 
Writer's mother, 
who herself had 
collected the 
gteater part of 
the materials for 
the work, but it 
also places’ before 
the lovers of 
English literature 





for his distant see was in many ways a sad blow to Miss 
Leycester, and one from which she did not easily recover, 
for the loss of their society was soon followed by the news 
of a very sad bereavement for her. Through the tender 
kindness and consideration evinced at this sorrowful period 
by Augustus Hare, the friendship between them ripened 
into an intimacy, which in its turn was changed into a 
most bappy marriage. 

Augustus Hare 
was the second of 
the four sons of 
Robert Hare- 
Naylor, who had 
married Geor 
giana  §Shipley, 
daughter of the 
Bishop of St. 
Asaph. The ad- 
ditional name of 
Naylor, we must 
remark par 
parenthése, had 
been taken by the 
son of the cele- 
brated Bishop 
Hare, on the 
estate of Hurst- 
monrnceaux 
coming into his 
possession. The 
three brothers of 
Augustus Hare 
were _ Francis 
George, the 
eldest son, Julius 
Charles, and 
Marcus’ Theo- 
dore. The 
history of their 
childhood is full 
of interest, more 
especially that of 
the eldest son, 
Francis, who 
passed his earliest 
years at Bologna, 
where, among 
the many learned 
acquaintances of 
his parents, was 
the famous Mez- 
zofanti. The boy 
wrote letters is 
which he was 
lavish of praises 
EEE Be to all his friends, 
but never mer- 
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Weal watt as 


Many Particulars (From “ Gclden Hours.”) tioned Mezzo- 


tespecting the 

ref those whom they cannot fail already to love 

Hebe onour. Amongst these we may mention Bishop 

. T. that par nobile fratrum the authors of ‘“ GuesSes 

Mrs — and Sir William Jones, the Orientalist. 
* ‘hare came of a good old Cheshire family, the 


*yeesters of Toft, and one of the chief delights of | 


&r girlhood was her intimacy with the then Vitar of 


dnet, Reginald Heber, and his family. Their departure | 


fanti. Whether 


'at that early age he had already questioned the depth 


of that wonderful linguist’s knowledge it is of course 
impossible to say, but it is most curious that he 
should have omitted all mention of him at that time, 
and that later on in life he should have written of 
him that “with the keys of the knowledge of every 
nation in his hand, he never unlocked any real trea- 
sures "—that in all the countless languages he spoke “‘ he 
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never said anything; that he left no work or none of Though at one time he had the greatest dislike to the H 
any value behind him; that he was utterly ignorant of | idea of becoming a clergyman, Augus:us Hare, like his ct 
philology ; that his theology was mere scholasticism ; that | brother Julius, eventually took Holy Orders, and held the be 
he had no idea of Biblical criticism ; and that even as a | New College living of Alton Barnes, Wiltshire, from 1829 bu 
Greek scholar he was very deficient.” Francis Hare was | till his death at Rome, in 1834. ra 
educated by tutors at home, and at Aberdeen, and subse- We have already made a brief allusion to the deep at 
quently went to Christ Church, where, however, he did not | interest which all lovers of English literature must feel ip fas 
distinguish himself, the fact being, as Mr. Hare puts it, | these memorials, which bring before them so many partic. we 
that ‘the pupil of Mezzofanti, Lehmann, and Dr. Brown | ulars touching names that are deservedly honoured in every ow 
(of Aberdeen) went up to college knowing too much.” English home where the treasures of our language are 
Julius was sent to the Charterhouse, where among his appreciated. Our gratitude to Mr. Hare does not stop da: 
companions were Thirlwall and Grote, the future historians | here. He tells us that it was not without much reluctance flas 
of Greece, Waddington, afterwards Dean of Durham, Sir | that his mother at length yielded to his earnest wish that fin 
William Norris, and Sir Henry Havelock. He afterwards | this work should take the title and the form in which it dis’ 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he subse- | appears. In accomplishing his delicate task, which must, Ca 
quently became one of the tutors, and where he numbered | we are sure, have been at times a painful one, though at . 
amongst his friends ‘Whewell, Sedgwick, Worsley, Digby, | the same time a real labour of love, he has not only pro. } 
and amongst his pupils Sterling, Maurice, and Cavendish. | duced a book of which the contents will well repay perusal, nat! 
Augustus Hare was educated at Winchester, and though. but has presented us, at a time when such a gift ought to Thi 
it may be objected to his views that he had had no expe- | be invaluable, with the portraiture of a lady whose talents wit! 
rience as a fag, having been’placed too high in the school | never were at variance with her womanly sweetness, and and 
on his first entering it, yet his opinions are we think well | whose earnest piety and depth of feeling were never incom. Che 
worth quoting at the present moment :— patible with cheerfulness to those around her, and tolerance T 
“« We were both of us thoughtful and imaginative,” writes Archdeacaon | to those who differed from her. In a word, Mr. Hare has aie 

Randall, “‘ great politicians, and full of speculative plans for the im- | here given us a perfect picture of the life of a true English P 
provement of the republic in which we lived, and the constitution of ventlew very 
which in the main we much approved and admired, though we were genticwoman. Its | 
sensible of blemishes which we longed to remove. We both thought, ’ J The 
as I believe almost every public school-man that has seriously con- | Ein Meteor der Borse. By Atrrep Mysivus. Julius dq 
sidered the subject does think, that the authority of Pizfects and their Ginther, Leipsic. = 
responsibility for the order and character of the school, and as a : 
correlative and ne ae for this, their power over their inferiors, It is much to be regretted that the light literature of the 
and right to command their services, ought to be maintained; but we : . ly 
also perceived the many occasional abuses of this power. The problem present day in i should a be _— ag 
was, how to repress these without obliging the oppressed junior to bring known amongst us, the more so when we remember tha 
his complaint before the masters, which was always an invidious pro- | almost every new English novel of any value is at once At 
ceeding, and one in which the masters could rarely get to the bottom of | translated into German, and given to the public, by whom all t 
a case, so as to do real justice between the parties. The public opinion | j¢ jg eagerly read, at a price far beneath even that of our 0 
of the school, and especially the public opinion of the Prefects, was h oe ? I be th lati f the to Ac 
always against a tyrannical Prefect; but an ill-conditioned Prefect, cheap editions. t may be t at trans ations from | happ 
much like an ill-conditioned great-landlord, or manufacturer, or ship German would offer far greater difficulties than translations a e 
captain, or other man possessed of power, did not care about public | into that tongue, owing to its very character, which permits, consi 
opinion; and the question was, how to bring it to bear upon him in | nay, even demands, a certain lengthiness of exposition, ‘h 
some way so that he should feel the weight of it. For this purpose we a d ; f defnit hi h would become in- whon 
devised a parliament, and I am sure no constitution-mongers in the an pon crousness oO! de inition, which wou ec : fore, | 
world ever set about their work with more earnestness and affection expressibly tedious, if rendered verbatim, and many octos: 
than we did. We knew it could never be brought into practical opera- | details which are national, many scenes which are merely middi 
tion, at any rate in our day, but it was such a pleasure to contemplate homely or, to use the better word, heimlich, would appear and 
it as a thing possible. What delightful talks we had about it! How h ats wield if vale ‘ the t into English. Ma 
we returned to the subject again andagain! How we discussed details ! to the writer trivial, 1 not vulgar, when put 1 wi quest 
How we canvassed and obviated objections! How we settled the place | But these very obstacles should tempt the translator, et with 
of meeting and all the form and’order of proceedings; It must be | by using tact and discrimination, could, without altering Guten 
confessed that our undertaking was not an easy one. The republic | the genius and spirit of the work, render justice to many 4 overh 
with which we had to deal contained in it eighteen separate authorities, dG s 1 ly by a judicious pruning of such ry 
each of them absolute over all the’ subjects, who were in numbe 1 §00 orman ROVE, merety oy & pweecious P bl 5 Word 1 
only fifty-two, and each of the fifty-two subject to each of the idiosyncracies which wouid render it less palatab € to. impre: 
eighteen and bound to serve that one of the eighteen that first | British public. The ‘ Meteor der Bérse” of Mysius 18 that « 
~. sad emp al Of fintringing. es en - = written with the evident purpose of naposinn the os much 
that at the distance of more than half a century I should go back to this speculators, jobbers, and directors of bubble mr aca Printin 
subject as the point of interest that I specially remember of my inter. | Who have invaded the Stock Exchange and the fina “| energy 
course with Hare. But though it looks like playing with straws, it | world, and of warning the uninitiated against their wile give it 
shows - os heen — Sa <7 in —_— was, all through his | and their pitfalls. The title gives a sufficient insight into he, rs 
—- _— — the plot. Rapid and unexplained gains, rash, if not actually posses 
From Winchester he proceeded to New College, Oxford, | dishonest, speculations, gambling on that high scale where existen 
where he was instrumental in founding the Attic Debating | fortunes and reputations are at stake, form its chief mT howey, 
Society, and where he played upon the University two of | cidents. The unflinching honesty, the strict integrity, - throug 
the most humorous, clever, and at the same time audacious | disinterested fidelity of Heinrich Otto, contrast finely wt taing g 
practical jokes of which we have ever read. At another | the reckless venturesomeness of the parvenu milliona least 
joke he assisted nolens volens, that is to say, when as | and the fulsome vanity of the Jewish banker. The sligat Cutions 
Examiner he, Augustus Hare, plucked Cicero Rabbits. | but inveterate, peculiarities inherent in the sons of Moses as he 
We believe we are correct in adding ‘‘s”’ to the last-men- | are depicted without the faintest attempt at caricature, express 

Fi tioned name, and if we are right we cannot but think that the | yet, with the secret pleasure which every German fee "ie 18 ime 

{ plural number adds, if it be possible, s»mewhat to the bathos! | holding up to contempt his eternal foe, the Jew. Jube, 
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Hedwig, and Johanna, the active milliner, the timid grand- 
child of the usurer, and the betrayed daughter of the 
banker, are pleasant sketches, rather than finished portraits, 
but they stand out with natural grace and truth from the 
rather sombre background of financial disasters, and have, 
at least, the merit of being as unlike as possible to the 
fast, flirting girl of present novels, but are content to be 
wooed and won, without any unmaidenly efforts on their 
own behalf. 

If not of the highest order of fiction, or of the most 
dazzling brilliancy, “‘ The Meteor of the Stock Exchange”’ 
flashes its light steadily to the end, where we rejoice to 
find unassuming, real worth united to honest energy and 
disinterested loyalty. 


Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War. Part XXIV. 


Mr. Edmund Ollier is to be congratulated on the termi- 
nation of a task that he has most successfully accomplished. 
This history is most valuable, because of the impartiality 
with which it is written, the excellence of its engravings, 
and the reliableness of its contents. 


Chatterbox, 1872. W. Wells Gardner. 

The present volume of ‘‘ Chatterbox’’ corroborates an 
opinion we formerly expressed of it, that it is one of the 
very best of the many periodicals now written for children. 
Its portrait of the Prince of Wales is almost perfection. 
The sketches of animals, too, are remarkably well-drawn, 
and the matter is as good as ever. 


” 
a ae 


GERMANY. 








Ar the commencement of the new yearI have first of 
allto redeem my promise given in the old of returning 
to Adolf Stern’s Epic on Johannes Gutenberg. It was a 
happy idea to make the inventor of printing the subject of 
an epic, but at the same time a venturesome attempt 
considering that the hero is an almost mythical figure of 
whom we know next to nothing. The author had, there- 
fore, to invent the adventures he so ably narrates in the 
octosyllabic metre employed by the German poets of the 
middle age, such as Wolfram von Eschenbach and others, 
and avails himself only of the historical fact of the con- 
quest of Mayence in 1466 asan episode. The poem opens 
with the burning of Huss at Constance, which the boy 
Gutenberg witnesses, and the words of a monk which he 
overhears, ‘where is the wing to bear the soul-stirring 
word to thousands, to all the world?” make such a deep 
impression on him that he henceforth determines to find 

at‘ wing.’ The author’s intention, however, is not so 
much to lay stress only on his hero’s invention of 
printing as to illustrate the proposition that the man of 
‘nergy whose soul conceives an ideal must of necessity 
give it shape, even at the cost of happiness and life; that 
he, in fact, cannot free himself from the idea which 
Possesses him, and gives a direction to his whole 
txistence. His duty becomes his fate. This doctrine, 
oe 1s not conveyed in a didactic form, but the poem 
tama ehout affords a vivid picture of the times, and -con- 

a “ating episodes of a stirring character, not the 
Cation y among which are those describing the perse- 
“ he of that dark age. The graphic power of the poet 
mohessael achieved what Shakspeare has so beautifully 

5 wer to be his function, and given the invention of 

Sination “a local habitation and a name.” 





Julius Springer, Berlin, has just issued a remarkable 
pamphlet by the well-known member of the German 
Parliament and of the Prussian Chambers, Edward 
Lasker, on “ Metaphysics and Political Philosophy.” The 
author, who, besides being one of the foremost orators of 
the House, here shows’ himself to be a profound and 
independent thinker, in these pages reviews in a summary 
and pregnant manner what has been taught by the most 
eminent sages of ancient and modern times, and examines 
at what stage of political development we have arrived. 
To convey an idea of his style and original mode of 
thought it will be most advisable to translate at least a 
passage ortwo. ‘The immediate present suffers from the 
disadvantages of the transition. It is not without injury 
that one misses a long used standard until an approved 
substitute be found. While we pay homage to useful expe- 
dients, our ethics themselves become shaky. If hitherto 
fidelity to his convictions was the test of the man of worth, 
this important characteristic has now fallen into desuetude. 
Even good sentiments are now under the sway of fluctuating 
utility. The comprehensive mind is with some reluctance 
diverted from the consideration of the general; the 
moveable multitude easily presses forward to the task. 
Selfishness sees the partition wall pulled down which 
excluded it from community with the unselfish. The petty 
mind is puffed up as if, according to the law of the time, it 
withdrew, in voluntary self-restraint, to the narrower 
horizon. The aristocracy of the mind is supplanted, and 
its place is occupied by routine ability, which supplies the 
want of the day with a scanty provision for the day.” 
Speaking of the joint stock concerns, trades unions, strikes, 
and combination of employers against the workmen, he 
says, “ All these and similar proceedings spring from the 
desire of gaining new foundations. But these experiments 
give rise to much dissatisfaction. Most men are guided 
by selfishness, and It strikes me as if our trade relations, in 
another shape indeed, but not quite dissimilar, degenerated 
as in the feudal ages, into a war of all against all, and as 
if alarmed society, for its own protection, again resorted 
to voluntary unions.” I would direct particular attention 
to this pamphlet, as Lasker may one day play even a 
more prominent part in Germany than he does already. 
Certain it is that he has a grand career before him, and 
unless his religious persuasion—he is a Jew—should inter- 
fere, he is sure to rise to high eminence. In that case 
Germany could congratulate herself, for her fortunes would 
then be guided by one who would realise Plato's ideal of a 
ruler of men. But what is merely indicated in the last 
passage quoted from his book is carried out more amply in 
a work just published by Luckhardt, Leipsic, entitled 
‘““Man and Capital: Studies of the Movement and the 
Relations of Influential Phenomena of Life and of the 
General Development, by Emil Riehter; rst vol., contain- 
ing: General Introduction—On the Judgment of Public 
Matters—The Sources of Social Danger—The Scarcity and 
Imperfection of Dwellings in its influence on Individual 
and Social Life. The author has treated these all-important 
topics in a very elaborate way, and he that would study 
the domestic and commercial life of Germany should 
procure this work. In the exposure of the evils from 
which we suffer, and which, unless a cure be found for 
them, threaten eventually to convulse society, the author 
displays both ability and courage, using the lash with un- 
sparing hand, and applying it where it is deserved. The 
root of all the evils under which society groans he justly 





considers to be egotism, now so all-prevalent, and the con- 
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sequent extinction of public spirit, or, in other words, a 
regard for the good of the community at large. This now 
so rampant egotism—the bane of society—has given rise 
to that wide-spread speculation which, in its grasping 
spirit, pounces upon every article of consumption, and 
thus raises the price of the necessaries of life, which has 
produced that crying evil of the want of shelter, or proper 
dwelling, from which thousands have to suffer, and which, 
in its turn, leads to prostitution and a whole host of 
grievances. The latter question, especially so far as the 
two principal cities of Germany, Vienna, and Berlin are 
concerned, is exhaustively treated in a small volume just 
issued by Messrs. Doneker and Humblot, Leipzic, ‘‘ The 
Modern Scarcity of Dwellings; its Character, Causes, and 
Redress,” by Dr. Engel, Director of the Royal Prussian 
Statistical Office, 1873 (price two shillings). The title 
sufficiently indicates with what fulness the celebrated author 
enters into the question under consideration. As a statis- 
tician, he naturally deals largely in figures, thus giving his 
treatise a high scientific value, and rendering it more 
instructive than Richter’s work, as regards the particular 
subject with which his own is concerned. As an appendix, 
he gives a copy of a Berlin “ agreement,” which he himself 
designates “a proof of the feudalism of leaseholds and the 
tyranny of landlordism,”’ and the articles of which are 
really revolting. Space being left at the end of the agree- 
ment for supplementary clauses, the author justly proposes 
to add the following :—‘‘ According to the above agreement, 
the tenart has only duties, and no rights, the landlord, on 
the contrary, only rights, and no duties. According to this 
principle all points of difference between the contracting 
parties are to be settled, unless the landlord should prefer 
to turn out the tenant at once on his raising any such 
points, and retain the tenant's effects by way of payment 
of the rent for the entire term of the lease.” 


Must not such a state of things fill one with indigna- 
tion? Happy England, that is always in advance of 
us, at all events, in all matters of civilisation. Dr. Engel 
gives your much abused country due praise in this respect, 
and says he satisfied himself personally by a visit to 
England in 1871, that if there was any scarcity of dwell- 
ings some time ago, every effort has since been made to 
supply the want of “good and healthy dwellings,” the 
necessity of providing such being fully recognised by the 
people. Hence, too, he says, books such as Gervase 
Wheeler's “ Choice of a Dwelling,” &c., are found by dozens 
in the English book-market, and copies of them are to be 
met with even in the houses of the humblest families. 

As one of the most important works of the season let 
me signalise that first issued by Ferdinand Hirt, of 
Buslan, being “‘ The Natives of South Africa, Described 
Ethnographically and Anatomically,” by Gustav Fritsch, 
M.D., assistant at the Royal Anatomical Institute, and 

cturer in the University of Berlin, with numerous illus- 
trations, chiefly after original photographs and sketches 
of the author, executed in wood-cuts, twenty lithographed 
Plates with anatomical sketches of the colour of the skin 
and bushman drawings ; together with an atlas, containing 
sixty portraits of natives in copper etchings. In this new 
Work of his the author, already favourably known by his 
Previous publication, “‘ Three Years in South Africa,” 

a8 recorded his observations made during a three years’ 
residence among the natives of that country, and 
described these with a fulness of detail, such as none of 

'$ predecessors has offered to the public, his calling 
Peculiarly qualifying him for the task he imposed on him- 








self. The work, moreover, has the merit of treating its 
subject quite objectively, and without any preconceived 
opinion as to the origin of man—a question which the 
author rightly judges to be not yet ripe for a final verdict. 
I may also add that it is splendidly got up, both as regards 
the type and the illustrations, no cost having been spared 
on the part of the publisher, and no effort on the part of 
the author, to render the work acceptable to the public. 
The price is 25 thalers, or not more than £3 158. 


es 
FRANCE. 


Unper the triple title of “ Belfort, Reims, et Sedan,” 
Prince Georges Bibesco, in his character as a superior officer 
of the French army attached to the seventh division, has 
since my last issued a volume which acceptably supple- 
ments the “‘ Ministére de vingt jours" of Count Palikao. 
It is the latest and not the least interesting addition made 
by a competent authority to the already voluminous history 
of the war of devastation and dismemberment. 

An ingenious man of science has been lost to France of 
late in the person of Dr. Pouchet, who was born upwards of 
seventy-two years ago, on the 26th August, 1800, at 
Rouen, and who will henceforth be remembered as the 
contriver of the Aeroscope Pouchet, and the discoverer of 
the Lois Pouchet, the latter signifying in point of fact the 
laws of what the doctor called spontaneous ovulation. 

It is interesting to remark in the midst of the fluctua- 
tions of the Parisian journals that the Journal des Chemins 
de Fer the oldest of all the purely financial organs pub- 
lished in the French capital still maintains its prestige as 
an authority among the ablest of its contemporaries. 

The indefatigably industrious Gustave Doré, just as he 
has completed his comprehensive tour of ‘ London” in 
companionship with Blanchard Jerrold, has issued from 
the press seven additional designs illustrative of the text 
of the “Voyage en Espagne,” by the Baron Ch. 
Davillier. Pencil, paint-brush, crayon, graver, alternate 
so rapidly in his hands, on wood-block, cardboard, canvass, 
and drawing-paper that one wonders at last if the untiring 
artist limns during his sleep, as Coleridge poetised when 
he sang the glories in his dream of Kubla Khan! 

The theatrical Revues, so popular in Paris for years 
past, and which were first acclimatized in your London 
atmosphere, if I remember rightly, through the exhilarating 
agency of the veteran Planché, has recently in the middle 
of this last December had a new illustration of its ephe- 
meral but effervescent esprit at the Théatre des Nouveautés. 
This—thanks to Felix Savard's untiring vivacity now 
freshly exemplified in the four acts and seven tableaux of 
his smooth-gliding and appropriately-entitled “‘ V'la qu’¢ga 

lisse |” 
. It almost seems shocking to announce that the loudest 
applause is nightly accorded to the “‘ Péché Véniel,” of 
Albert Millard at the Vaudeville. M. Sardou’s new 
comedy now preparing for its first night, on the boards of 
that house, on the 13th instant, will, it is understood, have 
the advantage of having the heroine’s part enacted by 
Madame Fargueil. ‘The peculiar interest of this dramatic 
novelty lies in the fact that the piece is a French play- 
wright’s notion of American manners and Yankee character. 

A vaudevilliste of some celebrity has passed away in his 
seventieth year in the person of Michel Delaporte. Like 
the old English comedy writer, O'Keefe, he was blind ; but, 
unlike O’Keefe, he began by being a painter. Failing 
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sight, ending at last in total blindness, changed the artist 
into the dramatist. Remembering the nature of his afflic- 
tion it was marvellous how keen was his perception 
thoughout of what constitutes stage-effect. Thirty-two 
years have elapsed since the production of one of the most 
animated of his pieces ‘‘ Le Parisien,” since which time he 
proved himself to be as the years rolled on indefatigable 
and prolific as a vaudevilliste. 


Consequent, no doubt, upon the death towards the later 
part of this last year of the charming poet Théophile 
Gautier, one of his few but sprightly dramatic effusions 
has recently been revived with some success at the Odéon, 
this being “Le Tricorne Enchanté,” a piece full of fun 
and frolic essentially Molieresque in its character. 


How many readers, I wonder, will General Trochu 
secure for his professional autobiography, now but very 
recently completed, under the title of “ Mes Mémoires 
Militaires”! I doubt much whether they can be expected 
to number up very numerously. People have long since 
had enough and to spare of these recollections of the chiefs 
of—what shall [ call it ?—not the battle, but the campaign, 
of the spurs, or rather, of surrender! Reminiscences these 
are of a war, the records of which must always be most 
painful reading for patriots who shrink from being per- 
petually reminded that the descendants of the soldiers of 
the Grand Army by tens of thousands yielded up their 
swords, to be interned by wholesale in Germany. Hardly 
very attractive reading, this, one would say, for a sensitive 
and sufficiently vainglorious people, still smarting under 
the recent sense of their discomfiture, already drained of 
two milliards of indemnity, and to be yet mulcted of three 
more, robbed of two of their finest provinces, and buoyed 
up, according to their individual placability or implaca- 
bility, by their hope, or by their dream of vengeance. 


The greatest of the Italian historians, and the greatest 
of all Italian political philosophers, have, during these last 
few months, been the subject of Emile Ollivier’s lucubra- 
tions. Have they been selected by him, I can’t help 
wondering, as preliminary theses (justificatifs!) for his 
own reception in the Academy? Just, let me say, as a 
diploma picture is produced by one of the newly-elected 
English Royal Academicians! If so, if my conjecture be 
correct, while it might be thought by many that M. Ollivier’s 
selection of Guicciardini was appropriate enough at a period 
when M. Thiers is presiding over the destinies of France, 
what possibly can be thought of his rather mal-apropos 
choice of the author of the cruelly autocratic treatise ‘‘ De 
Principe,” Nicholas Machiavelli! The inappositeness of 
such a study, at such a time, from such a writer, certainly 
piques one’s curiosity. Hence, in truth, I cannot but look 
forward with far livelier curiosity to an examination of 
Emile Ollivier’s forthcoming essay on Machiavelli than to 
his companion paper on the other great Florentine, 
Guicciardini. 

, Since 1833, there has been issuing from the press, un- 
interruptedly, as a profusely illustrated periodical, Magasin 
Pittoresque. The volume last published (for 1872) is the 
fortieth. During that number of years it has flourished, 
and is still flourishing, in spite of all the political fluctua- 
tions that have gone on around it. Disasters, indeed, may 
be said to have helped it, rather than to have proved in any 
way detrimental. Can it not be readily comprehended, for 
evample, that the most appalling conflagration kindled by 
the petroleuse during the régime of the Commune, would 
furnish a most suggestive theme to the draughtsman and 





the writers of a magazine that in any way affected to be 
picturesque ? 

It is but the other day that the “ Complete Writings of 
Ponsard " were published by Michel Lévy Freres, in two 
noble volumes. To the admirers of that eminent member 
of the Académie Francaise, they cannot but be singularly 
attractive. 

As a notable contribution to the treasures of artistic 
biography, let me commend to your attention Arthur 
Duparc’s work, entitled ‘Correspondence de Henri 
Regnault.” The book, which is embellished with a life. 
like portraiture of Regnault, from the drawing of Laguil. 
lermie, has about it, as its title intimates, all the charm 
and interest of an unintentional autobiography. 

Messrs. Didier have published at last ‘“‘ Les Récits de 
l'Infini’’ of M. Flammarion, a work that will advance his 
reputation. 

It is noteworthy that the third edition of Auguste 
Nicholas’ “ Etat san Dieu” has already made its appearance. 

The commercial success achieved by the “ Illustrated 
History of France’’ of MM. Bordier and Charton, mentioned 
in my last, has justified the approval of that work by the 
Academy. 

A painful, but valuable, compilation has just been issued, 
under the authorization of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
entitled “Recueil des Traités relatifs 4 la Paix avec 
I’ Allemagne.” 

The Académie Frangaise will have, at its sittings on the 
16th inst., to elect a successor to the chair rendered 
vacant by the decease of its late eminent member, the 
Pére Gratry. 

Victor Hugo’s brief letter to the seeretary of the Com- 
mittee of Protection for the threatened Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau is in its odd way eminently characteristic. The 
communication which was originally published in the 
Rappel has since then gone the round of the newspapers. 
In the course of it, the poet insists that destruction in 
regard to such a national property as that would be nothing 
less than vandalism. “A tree,” he declares, “‘is an edifice,a 
forest is a city, and such a forest as that of Fontainebleau 
is in the fullest sense of the phrase a monument. That 
which it has taken the lapse of centuries to construct men 
ought not to destroy.” Pity it is, Victor Hugo could not 
have applied the very same argument to his friends the 
Communists, when with a devilish incendiarism they were 
committing to the flames the historic Palace of the 
Tuileries, and a portion of the gorgeous Louvre, and were 
trying to do the like by his own venerable cathedral of 
Nétre Dame, which was only saved from their insensate 
hands by little less than a miracle. 

For forty years together, from 1832 to 2872, Adolphe 
Joanne has been writing pieces d’occasion, a collection 0 
which has recently been issued under the simple title 
‘Pour mes Amies.” The little volume has béen already 
highly commended since its appearance. Some of the 
poems contained in it, cause the heartstrings of the more 
patriotic readers of the book to vibrate with sympathy. 
Notably is it thus in the instance of the stirring stanzas 
celebration (ironically) of the coronation of the Emperor ¢ 
Germany. Ay 

A cordial welcome has also been accorded in Pansian 
circles to the collective re-issue of the poems of Léopol 
Lalayé first of all known as the author of the charming 
idyll on Springtime. fy 

Under the title of the “‘ Cercle des Actuaires Prange 
an association has at length been formed in Paris for the 
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purpose of applying mathematics to finance, to statistics, 
and to assurance. It gives promise of succeeding in 
realizing to the public at large the public at large the 
necessity of its existence. 

M. Garcin de Tassy would seem to have surpassed the 
expectations of even those best acquainted with his powers 
as an accomplished Orientalist by the skill with which 
he has brought to completion the carefully elaborated new 
edition of his History of Hindoo literature and Hindostanee. 
It is an enduring monument of his labours in the rich fields 


of eastern scholarship. 


<> 
o- 





THE MAGAZINES. 





The Argosy begins a new story, by the editor, ‘“‘ The 
Master of Greylands.” Christina Rossetti contributes 
two sonnets on flowers. Johnny Ludlow’s story, “ Our 
First Term at Oxford,”” makes one wonder why people 
select Oxford for the scene of their stories, when they 
almost inevitably betray by their expressions the fact that 
they are not acquainted with that university. 

Aunt $udy gives her readers one of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s touching stories, ‘‘ The Cripple,” and a New 
Year's Carol by L. L. B., set to music by Alfred Scott 
Gatty. 

Cassell’s has a paper by the late Sir John Bowring on 
Remunerative Prison Labour, some epigrams by Gerald 
Massey, an amusing article on Noses, travel papers by Sir 
F. Arrow and Captain Burton. 

Chambers's Fournal completes, in four chapters, a very 
readable story, called ‘‘ Handsome.” ‘ Mayfair, by a 
Poet” is a favourable review of ** Olive Grange.” “ Stir- 
lingshire Folks Long Ago” is an interesting paper; so, 
too, is From Cambodia to China.” 

Colburn's begins an Irish serial story, under the title 
“Fairy Fenella,” and contains several exciting single tales. 
One of these is a legend of the North Country Shaftoes, 
called “The Haunted Man,” and another has its scene 
laid in Ireland, and is true to its name, “ Love-making 
under Difficulties.” 

“Zelda’s Fortune,” in the Cornhill, is the commence- 
ment of a story of great promise. Mr. Kingsley has an 
excellent article on ‘‘ Heroism,” and Mr. Palgrave an in- 
teresting paper on “ Anatolian Spectre Stories.’’ Recent 
events are treated of in papers on The Star Shower, and 
The Marriage of the Emperor of China. “ An Ugly Dog,” 
though its title might not lead one to expect it, is a most 
pathetic story, 

Little Folks has Christmas pictures and Christmas 
matter, both sacred and secular, in great abundance, 

London Society gives two admirable engravings, ‘ Fur 
and Feather,” from the pencil of Harrison Weir, and “A 
Hunting Breakfast,” by R. Caldecott- Percy Fitzgerald 
sends a ghost story, called “‘The Yacht ‘ Banshee.’ ” 

Land and Sea” is a paper by Mr. Escott, comparing 

ver and Marryatt. Mrs. Riddell contributes a story 
—e “Lady Dugdale’s Diamonds,” and the editor by 
aying the scene of her serial, ‘‘ No Intentions,” at Oxford 
makes us reiterate our wish that those who do not know 

Oxford would not write of it, as it is next to impossible 
that they can do so naturally. 

Mission Life begins the new year with increased vigour. 
She; sang and Shadow” is a very touchingly described 

ident of colonial life. Lord Nelson sends a valuable 
Paper on “ The Colonial Bishoprics Fund,” and the editor 


“ 





commences a series of Missionary Records, beginning 
with the career of Melchior Renner. 

In Our Own Fireside Mr. Stone's admirable soliloquy of 
“The Rationalistic Chicken” is preprinted, and the same 
poet contributes a ‘“ Battle Hymn for the New Year.” 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A., describes the minstrel of old 
times, and the Rev. F. O. Morris sends some entertaining 
anecdotes of animals. 

In the Quiver Dr. Edersheim begins a series of papers 
on Modern Jews. Most of the articles and stories are in 
serial form, but amongst those that are complete we must 
note a pretty story by Jeanie Hering. More than one of 
the engravings are above the average. 

There are but two short papers in the St. ¥ames’s 
Magazine that are not serials. These are “‘ Romance of 
British Colonization,” by Martin J. Griffin, and “A 
Canadian Thanksgiving Day,” by R. G. Haliburton. 

We are glad to see a new tale by the author of “ Archie 
Lovell” begun in Temple Bar. It is called ** A Vagabond 
Heroine.” ‘The Wooing o’t.” continues to deserve to 
be thought one of the best stories of the day. Frank 
Buckland has a genial paper on ‘* Reminiscences of Win- 
chester College.” ‘Stage Coaches” are a subject that it 
is always pleasant to read about, 


—$———_ 


MUSICAL NOTES, 





The thirty-ninth season of the Conservatoire Concerts, at 
Brussels, has been commenced with an historical programme, 
consisting of extracts from the most famous French operas of 
byegone days. 

The birthday of Beethoven was celebrated at the Gewandhaus, 
at Leipzic, by a concert drawn entirely from his works. 

A committee, including the most eminent European musicians, 
with Sterndale Bennett, Hallé, Hiljer, Reinecke, and Ambroise 
Thomas at its head, has been formed for the purpose of creating 
a Mozart Fund, the object of which will be to assist necessitous 
artistes, to aid young students, and to establish a Conservatoire 
at Salzburg. 

A musical society, bearlng the name of St. Cecilia, has just 
been formed at Barcelona, for the performance of new works by 
native and foreign composers, 

Mdme, Nilsson, who has been succeeded at St. Petersburg by 
Mdme, Adelina Patti, has made her rentrée at the Théatre Italien, 
at Moscow, in Faust, Signor Naudin appearing on the same 
evening, 

The French Minister of Arts has just annoynced the sums which 
will be devoted by the Government in the present year to the 
support of Parisian concerts, the amount, in each case, being 
considerably in excess of that made last year, 

M. Jules Lenepveu, a rising French composer, has just been 
appointed Director of the Académie de France at Rome. 

Schumann’s Manfred was included in last Sunday’s programme 
at the Paris Conservatoire. 

Three pieces for pianoforte, flute, and violoncello, by the old 
composer, Rameau, were played at the fourth chamber concert 
of M. Lebouc, at Paris. 

The Fairy Ring of Mr. W. H. Cummings is to be performed 
next week (for the second time in London) by the Brixton Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. W. Lemare, who deserves 
considerable credit for his enterprise in bringing forward the 
works of young English composers. Mr. Cumming’s cantata is 
well written for the voices, and is likely to be a favourite with 
our choral societies. 

M. Gounod’s last opera, Les Deux Reines de France, although 
declared by numerous Parisian critics to be a qwasi-failure, still 
keeps its place on the boards of the Théatre Italien, where it was 
again performed last week. 

A new opera, entitled Clopatre, reine d Egypte, by the Baroness 
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de Maistre, has been accepted by M. Verger for the Théatre 
Italien. 

The Fine Arts Committee of the Civic Council of Marseilles 
finding that it is impossible for the Director of the Grand Théatre 
of the town to continue his performances without a subsidy, has 
voted him a grant of 60,000 francs. ; 

The re-opening of the celebrated organ in Fribourg Cathedral, 
after repairs and additions by M. Merklin, has been celebrated 
in genuine Continental fashion by special services, a body of 
eminent players assisting on the occasion. Sn 

Although new operas of any real merit are rarities on the 
London stage, there would seem to be no bounds to the zeal of 
Italian composers, who have produced no less than fifty-one 
works of this class during the past year. Only two of this large 
number are said to be likely to hold their place on the stage. 

The Triennial Musical Festival at Birmingham will be held in 
the Town Hall, on the 26th of August next and three following 
days, Sir Michael Costa conducting. 

Musical Welshmen are exulting in the prospect of enjoying an 
Eisteddfod at Mold this year, in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, who is said to have promised to preside on that occasion. 

The latest addition to the now enormous collection of tune- 
books for Chureh use is a volume specially designed for the 
Catholic Apostolic, or Irvingite communion, and published under 
the editorship of Mr. E. H. Turpin, the well-known organist 
and musical director of the church in Gordon Square. 

Mr. Grove’s interesting remarks on Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
which attracted considerable attention a few weeks since when 
issued with a Crystal Palace programme have been republished 
in the Choir. It would be well if the clever and enthusiastic 
““G” would more frequently adopt this means of placing his 
essays before the agree as they are far too valuable to be 
allowed to rest on the shelf when their merely temporary object 
of serving as a concert-room handbook has been attained. 

A musical festival is announced to be held at Dublin on 
Monday and Friday next week at the Exhibition Palace, when 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and the Messiah will be performed, the 
artistes being drawn chiefly from Mr. Mapleson’s opera company. 

The examination for Fellowship at the College of Organists 
on Thursday next will be conducted by Dr. Steggall, the 
organist of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, Dr. Stainer of St. Paul’s, and 
Mr. Charles E. Stephens. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett’s new oratorio The Raising of Lazarus will 
be produced under the composer's direction during the ensuing 
season of Dr. Wylde’s New Philharmonic Concerts. 

Mdme. Lucca’s singing as Mrs. Ford in Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
is the latest sensation among the Germans of New York. 

We understand that Mr. C. E. Willing, the organist of the 
Foundling Chapel, is to succeed Mr. Coward as organist of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Mr. Willing has been playing at the 
society’s concerts this season. 

The directors of the evening classes at the Polytechnic 
Institution have made arrangements with Dr. Stainer, to deliver 
a course of lectures on the Theory of Music during the ensuing 
tefm, open to ladies as well as gentlemen. This processing is 
decidedly a wise one from all points of view. Such lectures are 
greatly needed in the metropolis, and the qualifications of the 
eminent organist of St. Paul's Cathedral to undertake the duty 
are clearly proved by his able work on the subject recently 
published a Messrs. Rivington. 

The example set at Westminster Abbey by the introduction 
Bach’s Passions-Musik as a special service in Holy Week is 
likely to lead to a similar use of portions of oratorios and 
kindred works at our cathedrals. Already Canterbury has 
followed suit, the first part of the Messiah having been per- 
formed in the choir on Christmas Eve, and on the festival of 
the Conversion of St. Paul a selection from Mendelssohn’s in- 
comparable oratorio named after the great apostle will be sung 
at St. Paul’s cathedral with orchestral accompaniment. 

The music sung on Christmas Day and on Sunday last at the 
pa London churches showed a marked tendency on the 
part of the clergy and choirmasters to forsake the genuine old 
cathedral masters, and to introduce in the place appointed for 
the anthem compositions of the modern and lighter school. At 
All Saints’, Margaret-street, for instance “Nazareth,” the 
well-known song by M. Gounod, was sung after the third 




















collect on Sunday evening, with far from satisfactory effect its 
performance in the first place being marred by a decided difference 
of opinion between the singer and the organist as to the tempo 
of the solo, and in the second by the inevitable reflection that 
many an old anthem by a native writer would have been far 
better suited to the church and tothe occasion. 


—— 


SOCIETIES. 





Tue Society or BrsricaL ARCHZOLOGY.—A meeting of this 
society will be holden on Tuesday, 7th January, 1873, when the 
following papers will be read: 1. “On the Tomb of Joseph at 
Shechem,” by Professor Donaldson. 2. “On Some Recent 
Discoveries in S.W. Arabia,” by Captain W. F. Prideaux (of 
Aden). 

Tue GeotocicaL Society or Lonpon.—At a meeting held 
December 18th, 1872, Warrington W. Smyth, Esq., in the chair, 
the following communications were read: 1. “ Further Notes on 
the Punfield Section,” by C. J. A. Meyer, Esq. The following 
specimens were exhibited: Fossils from Punfield, illustrative of 
Mr. Meyer’s paper; specimens from the phosphatic deposits of 
Cambridge, exhibited by W. J. Sollas, Esq., in illustration of his 
paper; diamonds from the Cape, and photographs of the workings, 
exhibited by Prof. Tennant, F.G.S. The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Wednesday, the 8th January, 1873, when 
the following communications will be read: 1. ‘On the Secondary 
Rocks of Scotland. Part I. The Strata on the Eastern Coast,” 
by J. W. Judd, Esq. 2. “Observations on the more remarkable 
boulders of the north-west of England and the Welsh borders,” 
by D. Mackintosh, Esq. 


eee” ee - 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue Hon. Robert Lytton has a new poetical work now ready 
for almost immediate publication. From all we hear of it, the 
book is likely to surpass the previous writings of Owen Meredith 
as unmistakeably as “ Lucile” proved to be an advance upon 
** Clytemnestra.” 

Mr. Millais’ brush commands such high prices now that we 
almost fear he may be tempted to sink into a portrait painter. 
As attractive to every lover of music this next Academy Exhibi- 
tion, as the famous dummy picture of whist was this last year, 
will be his full length likeness of Sir Sterndale Bennett—a 
painting in which the distinguished English composer is 
portrayed in his robes as a doctor of music. 

At Burlington House it is a satisfaction to know that a home 
has at last been found for the peerless specimens of his art asa 
sculptor bequeathed to the Royal Academy by John Gibson. 
Whereas in Trafalgar-square they used to relegate the busts and 
statues toa dark subterranean den, something between a cellar 
and a kitchen, the treasures of art in that way now permanently 
belonging to the Academy are housed, accerding to the present 
arrangement, in the newly completed top story of the Academy 
buildings. ; 

Another work long expected from the same publishing house 
gives good promise of providing its readers with a feast—to wit, 
a comprehensive omnium gatherum of all the writings, prose and 
verse, of one of the most original geniuses who have ever adorned 
American literature. Edgar Allan Poe this is; an exquisite 
poet and a weird romancist! Additional tales and five essays, 
hitherto unknown to his English readers, are given in this 
collective reprint, which is further enhanced by having prefixed 
to it the brilliant essay on Poe penned by Charles Baudelaire. 

Hans Christian Andersen's new volume of Fairy Tales, it 8 4 
be hoped, will forthwith be placed within reach of the big an 
little children in this country, who always so delight in re 
Danish poet’s fancies. The work, which is entitled in 
original ‘‘ Nye Eventyer og Historier,” is having, we under 
a larger circulation than any of its predecessors at starting, alike 
in Copenhagen and in the Danish provinces. The fact is, sure'y> 
suggestive of a scramble among Hans Christian's rather numerous 
throng of English translators. 





